






















THE THEATRE. 
November, 1888. 


The Home of an Italian Actor. 


By Wm. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


URING the past fortnight I have been the guest of Ernesto 
Rossi, at his country-house on the Montughi hill, a short 
distance from Florence, one of the most picturesquely situated of 
the countless villas that crown the rounded heights and adorn the 
undulating slopes of the vine-clad hills surrounding the City of 
Flowers, and fringing the fruitful plain through which dull Arno 
q winds his way sluggishly along from the foot of the Apennines to 
the sea. 

Between the typical Florentine villa and that of Brixton, or even 
St. John’s Wood, there is little in common save their residential 
character. Here in Tuscany, where brilliant sunshine is the rule 
and a clouded sky the exception, the villas to which, during the 
sultriness of summer and glow of autumn, wealthy patricians and 
citizens repair, exhibit a solidity of construction and a lavishness 
in the matter of space such as the dwellers in the metropolitan 
As suburbs are scarcely accustomed to mentally associate even with 
the term “mansion”—far less with that of “villa.” Many of 
them—especially the more ancient ones—have walls a couple of 

feet in thickness, and contain upon each storey suites of from ten 
A to fifteen large and lofty rooms, communicating with one another 
by folding-doors or draped portals, and, for the most part, radia- 
ting from a nobly-proportioned central hall, ornamented by frescoes 
and enriched with'statuary, flowering shrubs, marble pavements of 
rich colour and classical design, painted ceilings, and not in- 
frequently, mural decorations in pietra dura. From sunrise to 
sunset, during the summer months, these spacious apartments— 
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for the most part simply but comfortably furnished with massive 
upholstery in light-coloured woods and low-toned stuffs—are kept 
in a chronic state of “light that counterfeits a gloom” by heavy 
green or fawn-coloured jalousies. Behind those solid defences 
against the fierce heats of a July or August day the windows are 
closed, and even (during the solstice) inner shutters are carefully 
adjusted at obtuse angles, so as to admit but a minimum of that 
dazzling light which, throughout Italy, is regarded as the equivalent 
of heat. Even at this time of the year there are hours in the Tuscan 
afternoon during which out-of-door exercise is tabooed, except to 
the contadino and the carrier, as a peine forte et dure not exempt 
from peril to health, and assuredly fraught with physical discomfiture 
to the most robust. The fields are slack-baked—the leaves brittle 
with dryness—the plots of turf that figure as gardens in an all but 
grassless country are browned in streaks and patches as though 
they had been licked by tongues of fire. With infinite pains and 
labour the luxuriant shrubs and diminutive flower-beds are 
sparsely moistened once a day ; but there is no water to spare for 
the scorched lawns and scathed terraces that were meant to be 
green velvet, but have been tanned by Sol into the semblance of 
tawny matting. These severely exercised giardini are fringed 
with cypress-groves and olive-plantations ; vineyards and maize- 
patches struggle up the hill-side to their very confines ; the russet 
roofs of the peasants’ cottages give here and there relief to the 
dusky hue of the cypress and livid tint of the olive. 

Such is the foreground of the picture I contemplate as I sit as 
the bedroom window in the primo piano of the Villa Rossi, over- 
shadowed by a beetling Tuscan roof. Further off, beyond the 
stone-encased limits of my host’s estate, fertile plains stretch away 
for many a mile, dotted here and there with brown hamlets, pale 
yellow villas, and tall square campanili, Nothing is absolutely 
bright in colour save the vines; all the other elements of the 
landscape are more or less subdued wuances of greyish-greens and 
yellowish-browns, composing together admirably and most repose- 
ful to the eye. The whole panorama is majestically framed by 
hills—mountains, I might say without exaggeration—of soothingly 
soft and graceful outline ; the nearer ones tawny, save where 
streaked with vine-rows ; the more remote dyed a deep purplish 
blue by distance. Our own hill—that of Montughi, a popular 
contraction of Montem Hugonis, the title bestowed upon it five 
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centuries ago by a noble Florentine dame when she made a gift 
to her son, Count Hugo Villa, of the property now owned by 
Ernesto Rossi—is but a few hundred feet in height. The Villa 
Rossi, however, occfipies its crest, is overlooked by none of the 
neighbouring seats, and, from each of its four faces, commands an 
extensive view of the Arno valley. Standing on the platform of 
its lofty turret, two stories higher than the roof of the corps-de- 
logis, a magnificent bird’s-eye view of Florence is commanded due: 
southwards, centred by the dark bulb of the Duomo and the 
lustrous shaft of Giotto’s Campanile. To the eastward, Fiesole is. 
visible, nestling in a broad fold of a green hill-side. Northwards, 
a score of miles distant, lies Pistoja, dwarfed to the size of a toy 
village, though a populous and influential chef-lieu, one of 
Tuscany’s ancient and famous free-towns, returning two members 
to the Italian Parliament. The westward prospect consists chiefly 
of Florentine dependencies—such as Sesto, Prato, and Castello— 
of the rich, broad Arno valley, and of the dusky, cloud-capped 
Apennines. There is a lifetime’s glad gazing in these four 
pictures, every one of which “ jumps to the eye” from some window 
or other of the house or tower. 

In this earthly Paradise has Ernesto Rossi, the great Italian 
actor to whom his country owes its present familiarity with the 
works of our immortal Shakespeare, fixed his abode. He had 
been a resident in the city of Florence, where he owns a stately 
mansion, for more than a quarter of a century when this estate 
and residence—thitherto known by the name of the “ Villa La 
Macine”—came into the market and was purchased by him. In 
the course of ages—its authentic history runs back without break 
to the thirteenth century of our era—it had been successively 
owned by the illustrious patrician families of Boni, Tosinghi, 
Medici, Cardi and Strozzi, and had been the scene of many a 
sanguinary episode renowned in Florentine annals. Since the 
death of Carlo Strozzi, the potent senator and erudite archzologist, 
who transferred his magnificent collection of Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman antiquities from his palace in Florence to the “Macine,” 
the villa had passed through the hands of several careless, 
negligent, or ignorant proprietors, who had allowed its grounds and 
natural appurtenances to run to waste—its priceless stores of 
statuary, cinerary urns and mural tablets to suffer cruel injury, 
and fall into comparative decay. As soon as it became the: 
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property of Rossi he commenced a work of restoration, aided 
by experienced archzologists and skilful artists, which has 
only lately been completed at a cost far exceeding the original 
price of the whole Montughi estate. Two stately halls and an 
open court paved with marble, their walls and ceilings decorated 
with classical designs in distemper, are devoted to the famous 
Strozzi Collection, which consists of Etruscan urns and sarcophagi, 
for the most part elaborately carved in high relief, of Greek 
statues and Roman busts, these latter nearly all in admirable 
preservation, and of mural and votive tablets, which have been let 
into the walls of the above-mentioned apartments in so highly 
finished a manner that they appear to be integral elements of the 
mural decoration. The “ Museo” contains 312 objects, the most 
modern of which dates from the time of the Cesars. Amongst 
the inscriptions are two of surpassing interest to the profession of 
which Ernesto Rossi is a leader. One is dedicated to Pristinia 
Maximina, Actrix—the premier sujet of her day “ in the House of 
Cesar ;” the other to Roscius, the Garrick of Imperial Rome. 
Several of the Greek sculptures are exquisitely beautiful. Of the 
Roman busts the most striking is a highly characteristic portrait 
of Nero, wrought by a courageous hand that scorned to flatter the 
pitiless tyrant. A volume’s space would not suffice me to describe 
the contents of the Museo Strozzi, which brings to its gifted 
owner visitors of the professional variety of humanity from all 
parts of Europe, and furnishes abundant occupation to a learned 
archeologist, Signor Mazzei, who holds the position of secretary 
and curator in Rossi’s household. Besides, is not the history of 
the collection, written in flowing Latin, recorded in the huge 
parchment-bound tomes, dealing exhaustively with the antiquities 
of Florence, and bearing the revered signature of the “ preclaris- 
simus et doctissimus Ant. Franc. Gari, presbyter Flor. Baptis- 
terii’—a work of great weight, in every sense of the word, at 
which I have glanced with awe from a respectful distance ? One 
fact of general interest in connection with the Museo Strozzi I 
may, however, mention. From an artistic point of view, its capo 
d' opera is a Faun, bearing Bacchus on his shoulder, attributed to 
Phidias—in very truth, a master-work of force, grace, and beauty. 
It appears that four marble versions of this powerful group, 
discovered at different epochs, exist in Europe; one at the 
Vatican, another at the Museo Borbonico, a third in the Villa 
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Albani and the fourth in the Villa Rossi, detta La Macine, in 
Montughi. Obviously, three of the four must be repliche. A few 
days ago Professor Gamurrini, the Royal Commissary of Anti- 
quities for Tuscany, paid a visit to Ernesto Rossi for the express 
purpose of inspecting the collection. After subjecting the Bacchus- 
bearing Faun to a long and minute examination, he declared it to 
be, beyond a doubt, the original work of the inimitable Greek 
sculptor, from which the three groups above alluded to had been 
reproduced, in all probability by eminent pupils of Phidias. The 
Professor, moreover, expressed his conviction that, in conception 
and execution alike, the group in question is entitled to rank 
amongst the noblest examples of Greek Art known to civilized 
humanity. 

Every-day life at the Villa Rossi, as I have lived it since my 
advent hither, is an ideal holiday, made up of perfect peace, 
absolute personal freedom, artistic surroundings, genial and 
sympathetic society, and all the most refined as well as luxurious 
attributes of physical comfort, too frequently lacking in the 
palaces of the wealthiest Italian nobles. Ernesto Rossi, in the 
course of his professional career (which commenced in the year 
1849) has sojourned in many lands; and nothing in the way of 
modern improvements—as far as the conveniences of domestic 
existence are concerned—appears to have escaped his observant 
eye. In his villa all the ingenious appliances that contribute so 
materially to human happiness within the precincts of a home are 
adapted to a dwelling of antique exterior aspect and interior arrange- 
ment, and this with such excellent taste as to avoid the least 
suggestion of anachronism, or even inharmonious contrast. Every 
room in the house is fitted with electric bells, one set communi- 
cating with the offices for day use, the other with the “ servants 
gallery” in case of need during the hours of night. The bath- 
rooms and baths are executed in massive white marble, with brass 
accessories copied from classical models. Along the front facade 
sweeps a noble cream-coloured stone terrace, twenty feet broad, 
fringed with flowering shrubs, and lit up, after dark, by brilliant 
lamps, set upon tall slender metal shafts. The greater part of 
the villa’s right wing consists of a vast square /atio, intra muros, 
one side of which is open to the summer dining-hall, whilst the 
three others are profusely ornamented with mural tablets and 
votive inscriptions. When the sun shines on this patio, the 
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dining-hall is kept dusk and cool by a huge veil of yellow and 
russet drapery, some thirty feet in breadth by eighteen in length. 
One side of the court is partly occupied by an ancient stone 
fountain with ornamental accessories by Luca Della Robbia, 
rising from a bed of flowers and ferns ; its corners are filled up 
by graduated banks of oleanders, tube-roses, camellias and plants 
with wax-like blossoms, red as well as white, the English names 
of which are unknown to me. At the back of the summer 
banqueting-hall, in which a hundred guests can be comfortably 
entertained at table, is the large winter dining-room, behind which 
is situate one still smaller—about twenty by sixteen—for family 
use in exceptionally cold weather. This apartment, like all the 
drawing-rooms, studies, boudoirs and bedrooms, is warmed by hot 
air, generated by a huge central furnace lodged in the heart of the 
spacious vaults, excavated in the living rock, upon which the 
whole superstructure of the villa reposes. In a corner of the left 
wing is a cosy little chapel, dedicated to “La Santissima Croce,” 
~with sacristy, organ and confessional all complete, not to mention 
‘wall-paintings of saints and martyrs, gorgeous vestments, and 


‘consecrated vessels in the precious metals. Besides the splendid 


stone stables, coach-houses, harness-rooms, &c. adjoining the 
villa, on a tufa terrace some eight feet lower than the corps-de-logis, 
Rossi has just built a second set of massive quarters for his horses, 
hard by a smaller villa that stands upon his property, some 300 
yards from La Macine, and is inhabited by his fattore, or bailiff, 
though in days gone by it lodged no less exalted a personage 
than the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The drive between the two 
mesidences runs through vineyards and cypress-groves, interspersed 
here and there by double rows of olive-and pear-trees. 

Early rising is the rule at the Villa Rossi; but the family and 
visitors do not, as a rule, meet until eleven o'clock, when the 
second breakfast—a plentiful knife-and-fork meal, consisting of four 
courses and dessert—is served in the large banqueting-hall. At 
eight A.M. coffee, toast and butter are set out upon a table in each 
bedroom. The succeeding three hours are spent in the bath and 
-dressing-rooms, in reading, writing, or resting (if the mosquitoes 
chance to have been more than usually malignant during the night), 
or—for the male guests—in smoking and causerie with their accom- 
plished host in his sanctum sanctorum, a snug library overlooking 
the patio. Rossi is just now engaged, with all the ardour that is 
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one of his most sympathetic characteristics, in preparing a new 
Italian version of “Julius Czsar”—not before it was wanted, the 
translations hitherto current in this country being one and all 
imperfect achievements, more or less disfigured by inaccuracies 
and misapprehensions. For some years past the great Italian 
tragedian has industriously addressed himself to the study of our 
language, with the exclusive purpose of supplying what, in his 
deep and enthusiastic Shakespeare-worship, he regards as a 
national want on the part of Italy : and his labours have resulted 
in a literary proficiency in the English tongue that enables him 
to seize Shakespeare’s subtlest meanings and give them adequate 
interpretation in his own euphonious idiom. His first essay in 
this direction has been “Julius Czsar’—for obvious reasons a 
favourite play with the Italian public—of which he has com- 
pleted a highly remarkable rendering in blank verse during my 
stay with him. For absolute fidelity to the text it is unsur- 
passed, even by the German versions, heretofore universally 
recognised as triumphs of conscientious and painstaking exacti- 
tude ; whilst Rossi’s poetital nature, cultivated intellect and 
intense appreciation of Shakespeare’s genius have imparted to his 
verses—especially in the more heroic episodes of the tragedy— 
a lofty austereness of style and nobility of diction that are extra- 
ordinarily impressive. Every morning, after luxurious ablution in 
a bath worthy of “the noblest Roman of them all,” he corrects, 
re-writes, or recasts, his lines from about nine to eleven, Then 
comes the forenoon colazione, during which he is the life and soul 
of the company, overflowing with anecdote, humour, and the gentle 
gaiety that runs so smoothly through the table-talk of Italiansociety. 
Coffee, the post-prandial cigar,a quaint game called docchetine, played 
with leaden discs and a wooden frame as full of holes as a rabbit- 
warren, a stroll through the vineyards, during which he generally 
looks in at his contadini’s cottages to see how the world is using 
their children (who all appear to worship the very ground the 
padrone treads upon), and a conference with his bailiff upon matters 
connected with the estate, bring him to four o’clock, when he 
resumes his Shakesperian labour of love for two hours or so more. 
At half-past six the great bell in the tower rings out the dinner 
signal, and Ernesto Rossi closes his books (every imaginable edi- 
tion of Shakespeare environs him in his study) until the following 
morning. 
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The cena, or evening meal, is in every respect an interesting 
event. Choice spirits gather nightly round Rossi’s board, for 
Florence is within easy reach per Jegno or even on foot, and the 
hospitality of La Macine knows no limit ; our Amphitryon’s cook 
is a cordon bleu, learned in all the honoured traditions of Tuscan 
cookery, and gifted, moreover, with a happy and fertile. culinary 
imagination ; the fruit, wine, bread, oil, poultry, and sausage (the 
last in boundless variety of toothsome combinations), are all 
grown or manufactured on the estate, and of admirable quality. 
Rossi’s wine in particular, which belongs to the finest class of 
Chianti, is a superb beverage, entirely free from the acidity and 
slightly metallic twang that characterize the majority of Italian 
red wines, and mar their full enjoyment by those not to the 
manner born. It is light and slightly astringent—of the category 
that “cheers and not inebriates ”"—refreshing, thirst-allaying, 
agreeably stimulating, and perfectly wholesome. The bulbous 
green Tuscan fig, combined with sa/ame, daily plays the part of 
anti-pasto—the Italian equivalent of the Russian Zakouska and 
German Imbiss—at these copious but elegant banquets. It is 
followed by a minestra (this term comprehends all sorts of soups 
and macaroni, risotti, polente, &c., in mwances without number), a 
dish of fish or frittura (another comprehensive term upon which 
I dare not attempt to dilate), two rich and ingenious entrées— 
say stuffatino and polpette—a réti with salad, a service of cooked 
vegetables accompanied by some succulent sauce, a piatio dolce, 
or sweet, and dessert, winding up with biack coffee and a chasse 
of liqueur. Such is Ernesto Rossi's evening “ordinary ;’ on 
great guest-days a second fish and supplementary roast, cham- 
pagne, ices, and sordetti are added to the ménu. After dinner 
those who can “make music,” others play piquet, ecarté, 
draughts, chess, or sette ¢ mezzo, a feeble sort of Van John, or sit 
on the great flagged terrace, chatting de guibusdam aliis, and 
drinking in the beauty of the moonlit landscape with ever- 
augmenting enjoyment. The Tuscans, gentry and peasantry 
alike, are inveterate draught-players, so much so that, as far as 
my experience has gone, nobody ever seems to win a game, con- 
test after contest resulting in a “draw.” Their cries and 
gestures whilst engaged in this fascinating recreation are, to say 
the least of them, vigorous. Bloodshed appears inevitable at 
every move ; from time to time it seems imperative that each 
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adversary shall wallow in the other’s gore, having, as a mild pre- 
liminary to that refreshment, torn out his vitals and trampled 
them under foot. Nothing, however, could be more fictive than 
all the red-hot rage and furious shouting which accompanies every 
sort of social encounter in this part of Italy. The game being 
won or drawn, the political question argued out, or the difference 
of opinion adjusted, you will see the opponents, who but a minute 
previously exhibited the mien of exasperate tigers, smooth their 
brows and wreath their lips with smiles, as though by enchant- 
ment—exchange a cordial hand-pressure, in expression of their 
mutual gratitude for having aided one another to pass a few 
minutes so pleasantly, and finally walk away arm-in-arm, the best 
friends in the world. 

During my sojourn on the Montughi hill I have paid more 
than one visit to Ernesto Rossi’s town-house in the Piazza dell’ 
Indipendenza, upon the internal decoration of which he has laid 
out sums that represent a handsome fortune, even from an English 
or American point of view. At least a dozen of the reception- 
rooms in this stately mansion are—as far as their walls and ceil- 
ings are concerned—the work of Bellandi and Panti, two of 
Florence’s leading contemporary painters, the allegorical groups 
and symbolical figures having been executed by the former, the 
decorative detail by the latter artist. The whole set of apart- 
ments is a vast repository of the art-treasures presented to and 
accumulated by Rossi in the course of his long theatrical career. 
Bronzes, faiénces, tapestry, porcelain, mosaics, marqueterie, Persian 
carpets, éaux clotsonnés, Toula and Moscow masterpieces of gold 
and silver work, precious bric-a-brac of every variety, are taste- 
fully disposed throughout the entire suite of sa/ons and boudoirs ; 
but the most interesting room of all is a small chamber, about 
twelve feet square, the last of the set, with but one door for 
entrance and issue—a sort of shrine, the patron saint of which, or, 
rather, the genius loci, is Ernesto Rossi himself. In this, his per- 
sonal “ Museo,” are displayed under glass, in massive ebony and 
gold cases, the wreaths, addresses, medals, albums, weapons, jewels 
and countless other priceless objects conferred upon him by 
monarchs, municipalities, universities, literary associations and 
art clubs in ail parts of Europe, and many of Asia, Africa, and 
America. It is a collection of honours and homages paid to an 
incorporation of dramatic art, such as I believe to be without 
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precedent or parallel in the annals of the stage. Where is the 
second living actor upon whom fourteen Imperial and Royal 
Orders of Chivalry have been conferred, several of them in the 
higher grades reserved for those who have rendered the State 
momentous service? Ernesto Rossi has been laden with honours 
by his own Sovereign, as well as by the Princes of other lands. 
He is a Knight-Commander of both the principal Italian Orders, 
a coincidence of distinctions rare enough in this country ; Russia, 
France, Brazil, Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark have all bestowed 
upon him the insignia of their leading chivalric decorations. One 
of the cases above alluded to is entirely filled with gold medals 
and plaques, the latter bearing inscriptions especially referring to 
his talents and achievements. Amongst the gorgeous addresses 
framed and hung round the room, I was glad to see one 
from nearly a hundred British actors to their- “brother ia 
Art,” Ernesto Rossi. The first three signatures are those of 
Benjamin Webster, Henry Irving, and Samuel Phelps ; Thomas 
Thorne and David James head the second column of autographs; a 
little lower down come “handsome Jack Barnes” and “Jemmy” Fer- 
nandez ; and the roll of fame is closed by the dashing paraphe of 
Charles Warner. Not far from this interesting souvenir of Rossi’s 
first visit to London is a velvet shrine, containing an entire por- 
celain service, made expressly for its owner by order of the German 
Crown Prince, who presented it to him. It represents all the im- 
portant publicbuildings and monuments of Berlin, and as an artistic 
chef-d’euvre is simply inestimable. Hard by stand the noble em- 
bossed and chiselled centrepiece in silver and bronze that Kaiser 
Wilhelm sent some short time ago to Rossi, “as a slight testimony of 
admiration and regard,” and the priceless cup bestowed by Alex- 
ander II. upon “son grand et cher artiste ;’ and the rare Sévres 
vase, gift of the Italian Ministry ; and the uncut ruby, as large as 
a bantam egg, offered as “debole omaggio al grandissimo genio,” 
by the Duke della Galliera ; and the splendid dirks, yataghans, 
stiletti, golden and jewelled collars, stars, &c., worn by Rossi in 
Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Lear, Richard III., and other Shakes- 
pearian parts—all these pretiosa being presents to him from 
kings, princes, and other august personages. In another case are 
some dozens of albums, containing original sketches, sonnets and 
dedicatory verses by the leading painters and poets of France 
and Italy. One of these recuei/s consists exclusively of drawings 
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by French students who have at different times gained the 
prix de Rome,and subsequently have achieved fame and fortune— 
Geréme, Boulanger, &c. 

I cannot more fitly cdnclude this brief and necessarily imper- 
fect sketch of Ernesto Rossi’s “local. habitation” in the land of 
his birth than by reproducing the words of an eminent Italian 
poet, who, only a day or two ago, after a long visit to the collec- 
tion of antiquities in La Macine, broke out with the following 
spirited impromptu during the genial half-hour of post-prandial 
converse :-— 

** Rossi, quel genio che ti brilla in fronte 
Getts i suoi raggi sulla Grecia e Roma ; 
Apollo venne, e gli adorno la chioma, 

Ed ei le Muse addusse al sacro monte. 
Spandete, disse, sulla terra il fonte 
D’ ogni arte che da voi s’abbella e noma 
E all’ uom fia lieve dei dolor la soma, 
E sue virti ad oprar nobil e pronte. 
Salve, d’Italia vero figlio; noi 
Col cuor ci uniamo al plauso della terra, 
Che per te vivi qui parver gli eroi. 
O Italia ! se if tuo genio e segui e onori, | 
Onde grande tu fosti in pace e in guerra 
Riedi all’ ombra a posar di eterni allori. 
G. F. GAMURRINI.” 


Pittite Memories. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER II, 


RIEF experience in playgoing will suffice to teach a truth which 
may be recalled on occasion, to the great advantage of our 
judgments. All memorable successes of the stage have resulted 
mainly from a striking fitness in the actor for the representation 
of his part. When, by co-ordination as happy as it is rare, ai/ 
the actors in a piece are alike well suited with their characters and 
with one another, an impression so felicitous is the result that we 
can scarcely endure the thought of any change in the cast. An 
indescribable feeling of disappointment is that which overcomes 
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us when we find, on going again to see a piece that has once 
pleased us, that the hero, or Charles his friend, is not himself, but 
somebody quite different ; that the villain shocks us with a new 
order of villany, that the comic man has given place to another 
comic man wedded to a totally dissimilar kind of fun, and that 
the bewitching heroine of the well-remembered first night has 
flown off like a linnet, Heaven knows whither, the stage-door being 
left open for her henceforth in vain. 

Now all this, I say, may happen—has frequently happened— 
in avery short space of time. And thus the youngest playgoers will 
often experience the same mortification which they are apt to think 
unreasonable in their elders, whose predilections are not easily 
weaned from the past. “To have seen what I have seen, see what I 
see!” is a natural exclamation of the old critic irritated by current 
incapacity. Is it fair to denounce his repinings as querulous, when 
his juniors are even louder and not less odious in their comparisons 
of living actors? To judge by the language of some juvenile 
judges, they would be to the full as severe in the use of their 
memories, were these full grown. I call to mind the fact that a 
few of my old acqaintances, who had not seen Alfred Wigan play 
Chateau-Renaud, in Charles Kean’s first season of “ The Corsican 
Brothers,” thought Walter Lacy’s Chateau-Renaud a most finished 
and excellent performance, not to be surpassed, said they, by 
Alfred Wigan, whose general superiority to his clever substitute 
they were quite willing to admit. If those friends had seen 
the Parisian duellist played by Alfred Wigan, they would have 
been less content with the version set before them by Walter 
Lacy, which was clever and effective in its kind, but had little 
more of the Frenchman about it than has the Chiteau-Renaud of 
that manly and graceful young actor, Mr. Terriss. 

So fortunate as well as fortuitous a concourse of talents as may 
be remembered in conjunction with Mr. John Ryder’s first appear- 
ance in London occurs seldom in a critic’s life-time, long though 
it is apt to be. The sterling actor I have named had been won 
by Macready from some provincial circuit to play the banished 
Duke in “ As You Like It,” on the production of that healthful 
pastoral-comedy at Drury Lane. That I, as a boy, sat in the pit 
to see Macready, Anderson, Phelps, Keeley, Hudson, Compton, 
Elton, Ryder, Allen (the tenor singer), Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Stirling, 
Mrs. Keeley, Miss Priscilla Horton, and, I think (though my 
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memory on this point has been challenged), Miss Romer, act 
together in the delightful play, with Leffler, Sims Reeves, 
and others of rising celebrity, in the chorus, may be generously 
conceded to me by my young friends as one of the pleasures of 
memory in which it is not absolutely sinful to indulge. Lest it 
be supposed I am lauding the time past because it is past, I will 
here own that I have seen better Rosalinds than Mrs. Nisbett’s, 
and that one of them—dquite the best, to my thinking, of all—is 
the Rosalind of Miss Litton. In Mrs. Nisbett there was no get- 
ting away from an over-conscious what-do-you-think-of-me-now ? 
kind of jauntiness, hardly befitting the impulsive lady flying from 
the Court of Duke Frederick. There was certainly a charm for 
all in Mrs. Nisbett’s performance, but more especially for those 
who did not consider too curiously the character of Rosalind. 
The favourite actress gave a florid reading of the part—I may 
say, in every sense the representation was florid. Many ladies 
on the stage are terribly afraid of “going on like ghosts”—that 
is, putting too little colour into their faces. In this respect, as in 
some others, Mrs. Nisbett took anything but a ghostly view of 
Rosalind. Mrs. Stirling was in the June of womanly beauty 
when she played Celia. It was a kind of beauty admirably suited 
to the part of a high-spirited, and, withal, gentle princess. Deli- 
cacy, sprightliness, wonderful play of feature, that never for an 
instant fell into mannerism or trick, but, on the contrary, brought 
fresh grace to features distinguished, whether in repose or animation, 
by refinement and the highest type of elegant ease, sparkled at 
every turn of this hearty and polished comedian’s representation 
of Rosalind’s cousin, Celia. Anderson’s presentment of Orlando 
was somewhat over-robust. In the forest scene, where old Adam 
faints, and Orlando endeavours to cheer him with the promise of 
food, Anderson carried Phelps in his arms as he might have 
carried a child ; and the vigorous gentleness told well upon the 
spectators. The “young and tender” stripling, however, in an 
earlier scene, looked more than a match for his opponent, the 
Duke’s wrestler—a part, by-the-by, capitally played by Howell. 
Anderson, though a young man at that time, had lost the look of 
slim youthfulness proper to Orlando, Twice only have I seen 
the wrestling managed with such good effect as to win unanimous 
applause and to escape laughter. The first time was by 
Anderson and Howell, as aforesaid, at Drury Lane, and the 
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second at Sadler’s Wells, when the lithe, tall, and well-knit 
Henry Marston played Orlando, and a stalwart actor, named 
Knight, impersonated the brawny athlete. Marston, a Lan- 
cashire lad, wrestled superbly, and was as agile as a cat. I 
saw him, once, amid the cheers of the house, climb the side of the 
proscenium to tear down the drapery of a private box, ignited by 
a play-bill which had fluttered from a top box and lodged on a 
gas-bracket. As Orlando, in the wrestling match, Marston 
allowed himself to be caught up by Charles, so as to lean back 
over the wrestler’s shoulder, while his own feet, being lifted clear 
above the ground, were coiled round the giant’s firmly planted leg. 
For a few moments this statuesque position was retained ; and 
then, just as Orlando appeared in utmost peril of being thrown, 
he suddenly regained his footing, reversed the situation, cross- 
buttocked Charles, and flung him heavily to earth. Usually, of 
late years, the wrestling has been the most farcical incident in the 
representation of a play seldom unscathed by clumsiness and 
buffoonery. It is not simply by reference to the splendid standard 
of acting and accessory embellishment raised at Drury Lane, and 
some years afterwards worthily upheld at Sadler’s Wells, that I 
speak slightingly of recent attempts to revive the play, in the 
interest of some ambitious Rosalind. Macready’s production of 
“As You Like It” came as an effective protest against the kind 
of thing we have had again to put up with. For some time 
previous to the Drury Lane revival, stupid old “ acting-editions” 
of Shakspeare’s plays in general and of this play in particular had 
been lazily followed, or perhaps had been forced on weak managers 
by the unconscionable self-esteem of actors. The part of Jaques, 
for instance, was not deemed important enough for your Kembles 
and such great folk, less the speeches properly belonging to the 
First Lord were transferred to the humorous philosopher of the 
woods, who was thereby made a most egregious egotist, seeing 
that he himself was the subject of the lines grossly stolen from 
another part and clapped into his. By-the-by, clear evidence is 
afforded by those same decasyllabics that Shakspeare intended the 
name Jaques to be sounded as a monosyllable, as in French, 
though not after the French pronunciation. Macready, who did 
so much to restore the beauties and correct the stage-traditions of 
the play, could not go the bold length of trying the effect of so 
unromantic a name as “ Jakes” on a Drury Lane audience. I 
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was interested in listening, as a boy, to a.conversation held in the 
studio of Behnes, the sculptor, between one of my relatives and 
Macready, on this conflicting question of usage versus rhythm. 
The great actor admitted that usage was at fault in treating the 
name as a dissyllable, and spoke generously of Elton, who played 
the First Lord, and who, said Macready, “ was much in favour of 
the strange but doubtless true reading.” Nevertheless, it had been 
decided that “ Ja-ques” should be the mode of pronouncing this 
name in deference to popular prejudice. With fine intelligence, 
and an impressing modesty that held the house at breathless 
attention, did Elton speak the speech describing the wounded 
deer. Had John Kemble heard the lines so well delivered, 
his good sense might have led him to regret that, in his 
own day, when playing Jaques, he had not endeavoured to 
find an actor like Elton, to whom such poetry could be safely 
entrusted. The bad old practice of robbing this part of the First 
Lord, merely to pamper the part of Jaques with ill-assorted fare, - 
has been renewed in recent years. That the highest poetry is not 
only the most difficult to recite, but that it also demands the 
greatest intelligence and closest application in studying, is well 
known to every practised declaimer. I knew a good old 
“utility” actor in my boyhood who had played in many smail 
parts with Mrs. Jordan, and who told me that he was once called 
on at very short notice to assume the important character of 
Oliver de Bois, Orlando’s unjust and oppressive but afterwards 
repentant elder brother. The lady I have just named was the 
Rosalind on this occasion. Our worthy Oliver found it impossible 
to cope with the magnificent imagery of the tale which he had to 
recite in the closing scene of the fourth act. After stumbling 
three parts through the pictured history which opens thus : 


“ Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man o’ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back,” 


the blunders of diction increasing in number and absurdity as the 
speech continued to deal with the slumbering vagabond, the green 
and gilded snake and the lioness, “head on ground, with cat-like 
watch,” the hapless Oliver came to an end of his recollection, and 
it then occurred to him that he might as well finish his narration 
in plain prose ; so when Rosalind inquired anxiously whether 
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Orlando left the sleeping man “food to the sucked and hungry 
lioness,” poor Oliver, dropping his blank verse, replied, “ Well, 
he’d a great mind to do so, and he turned away twice with that 
intention ; but, you see, he was such a good fellow that he forgot 
all about his revenge, and began cutting and slashing with his 
drawn sword at the brute, which made such a row that it woke 
me up.” 

From “ As You Like It” to “Green Bushes” is a far cry, yet 
we must jump the distance between them. Acting is acting, 
whatever be the argument and the occasion ; and Jack Banister, in 
“The Babes in the Wood,” was as admirable, to judge from re- 
corded criticism, as Bensley in “ Coriolanus.” It was, I think, in 
the year 1848, when the kings in their cock-boats were tossed on 
the wild waves of revolution—or it might have been a year or 
two earlier—that I went with a fellow-student to the small 
Adelphi pit, the pit of the old house, which was narrower than 
the present. A new drama from the clever pen of Mr. Buck- 
stone was to be played for the first time. How many hundreds 
of times, I wonder, has it been played since! It was for the 
Adelphi that Buckstone had written his most successful melo- 
dramas ; these and his early farces being praised by Leigh 
Hunt with a warmth which, as he afterwards confessed or 
implied, was partly due to the interest he felt in the promising 
efforts of young Buckstone as an actor seeking the suffrages of a 
London public. These are Hunt’s words, in justification of 
praise which he had bestowed on the farce of “Popping the 
Question :’——“ We do not hold Mr. Buckstone to be comparable 
as a farce-writer with Mr. Kenney, or equal to Mr. Peake or Mr. 
Poole ; but such as we think him we report him, and not the less 
so for finding him in the humble situation of an actor of second- 
rate parts at a minor theatre.” I had reached adolescence—nay, 
manhood—when “Green Bushes” first saw the light of gas ; and 
it seemed a long, long distance for memory to travel back so far as 
to the days of Jack Reeve as Marmaduke Magog, and Buckstone 
as Jemmy Starling. Indeed, it actually was a matter of eighteen 
years, for I was a small boy when I first beheld “ The Wreck 
Ashore,” and that was a year or two after it came out. It is 
interesting, as an illustration of changeful theatrical terminology, 
that “The Wreck Ashore” and “Victorine” were called “bur- 
lettas.”. When I held in my hand the bill of the play, that first 
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night of “Green Bushes,” I could not but feel a strange emotion 
on reading the names of three prominent performers who had 
held as high rank in the early cast of “The Wreck Ashore.” 
These were Mrs. Yates,. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Mr. O. Smith. 
The second of the two ladies, indeed, was not the original 
Bella, that part having fallen first to Miss Daly. But, in the 
ensuing year, when the piece was repeated, Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
brought new blood into the acting, and especially strengthened 
the scene in the lonely cottage, when Grampus, wounded and 
dying, appears at the window, and frightens the two girls by 
demanding admission. The situation is one of the best in all 
English melodrama, and the conflict between pity and fear was 
admirably painted by Mrs. Yates and her sister-actress. They were 
destined to play together as effectively in the later drama, “ Green 
Bushes.” Were this excellently constructed piece, familiar and 
trite as it has become by long and hard wear—not always of the 
fairest—to be again played by such a company, it would awake 
to a popularity as boundless as ever. But it was written to suit 
Celeste, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Charles Selby, Hudson, 
Wright, Paul Bedford, and a working company long practised in 
the due manifestation of Adelphi effects. Selby was a lumber- 
ing, awkward creature, with a splutter and a stoop. He wrote 
pieces and acted in them, playing like an author, and writing like 
a player—that is, with a painfully constant eye to “ business.” 
But he gave striking individuality to the part of the Irish fugi- 
tive, and the scenes in the Indian hut have never been so well 
played by any other persons as by Charles Selby, Mrs. Yates, 
and Madame Celeste. This performance of “Green Bushes” I 
must ever count among the most delightful records of my first 
nights. I would willingly linger on this one Pittite Memory. 
But I am induced to hope, by the heartily terse encouragement 
of my friend and editor, “C. S.,” that room will yet be found for 
other reminiscences of my younger play-going days, and I must 
not tax his or my reader’s good nature too severely. 
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4 WAS late on a wint’ry evening, 
The pitiless rain fell fast, 

And sweeping round every corner, 
Came the bitter November blast. 

The shops were brilliantly lighted, 
With the flaming gas turned high, 

Displaying their warmth and comfort 
To each comfortless passer-by. 


The rattle and roar of the traffic 
Came duil through the rainy street, 
And the slippery flag-stones echoed 
With the clatter of hurrying feet. 
And away in the misty distance, 
Like the stars of the clouded night, 
The myriad lamps of the city 
Were shining with lustre bright. 


To gaze in a gay shop-window, 
A desolate crowd had stayed, 
And among them a woman lingered, 
To glance at the things displayed. 
A woman with grim starvation 
Writ on her beautiful face, 
A woman whom trouble and sorrow, 
Had robbed of her girlish grace. 


A row of theatrical pictures 
Had attracted the little throng, 
Of heroes and heroines, famous 
In drama and dance and song. 
And over the-woman's features 
A look of misery fell, 
For she saw in the group of actors, 
A man she had once known well. 
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THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


Back o’er her memory flitted 
The scenes of the bygone years, 
As she gazed with throbbing pulses, 
Through a mist of bitter tears. 
The days of her happy girlhood, 
When life was so bright and so gay, 
Events in that sweet existence 
Forgotten this many a day. 


Then the long, long years of trouble, 
Of misery, want, and care, 
That had wasted her pretty figure 
And silvered her nutbrown hair. 
Of the swift and reckless changes, 
From the honoured name she bore, 
To the ruin that lay behind her, 
And the grim starvation before. 


The crowd passed onward, and left her 
To stand there silent still, 
The cold rain lashing against her, 
As she leant on the narrow sill, 
Heedless of all around her, 
Checking the tears that start, 
As she looks on the face of the lover, 
Who first won her pure young heart. 


It was on her seventeenth birthday, 
Now six long winters past, 
That she saw him first as the hero 
Of a play in a famous cast. 
He was handsome and clever and graceful, 
His voice was tender and sweet, 
She can hear it still in fancy 
Through the heavy noise of the street. 


*Twas long ere she came to know him, 
They moved in a different set, 

And though often she saw him acting, 
’*Twas a year before they met. 

He fell in love with her straightway, 
And feared not his love to tell, 

What wonder he made her love him, 

He knew how to woo so well, 
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But she had a richer lover, 
Who had run through a mad, wild life, 
He loved her because of her beauty, 
And asked her to be his wife. 
And because of his wealth and riches, 
She listened to all he said, 
Forgetting the penniless actor, 
She gave him her hand instead. 


She married as many a girl does, 
For all that his wealth would buy ; 
But she never could love her husband, 
Though she honestly meant to try. 
For she found he was wild and wicked, 
One of a lawless crew, 
That his comrades were reckless fellows, 
And his fortune a fiction too. 


And the lovely country lassie 
Grew paler day by day, 
The life of disgrace and horror 
Was chasing her health away. 
At first he treated her kindly, 
Then, finding she loathed him so, 
He rained down oaths and reproaches, 
And many a brutal blow. 


Now he had left her for ever, 
To starve or beg for her bread, 
Homeless, friendless, and dying, 
With nowhere to rest her head. 
She had begged a few shillings this evening, 
And, shivering past in the rain, 
She saw in the gay shop-window 
The face of her lover again. 


Then a sudden hope came round her, 
That perhaps he loved her still, 
Might be willing to help her a little, 
Although she’d behaved so ill. 
She read his name on a poster 
By the light of a flaring jet, 
Then buying the coveted picture, 
She turned t6 the wind and the wet, 
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To wait till the play was over, 
She stood at the dark stage-door, 
Till her limbs were numbed and aching, 
And at last she could stand no more. 
So, paying her only shilling, 
She crept to the crowded pit, 
To a region of fairy brilliance, 
Where a thousand lamps were lit. 


The curtain was up already, 
The stage was a splendid scene, 
With a shimmering sea in the distance, 
And in front a bower of green ; 
And there was the man she worshipped, 
With the light on his handsome face, 
Playing his 7é6/e of lover 
With his easy and manly grace. 


She watched, with a hungry yearning, 
The love in his glorious eyes, 
Striving to keep’ down and strangle, 
The heartbroken sobs that rise. 
Noting the play of the shadows 
On his bright uncovered hair, 
Dreading lest he should see her 
Sitting and trembling there. 


At last the drama was ended, 
’*Mid a yelling peal of applause, 

And the audience, jostling and pushing, 
Crowded to reach the doors. 

The woman sat still without moving, 
Bendirg her weary head, 

And when they bade her be going, 
They found she was cold and dead. 


She had seen the name of the actor 
She’d loved all her sorrowful life, 
And further down on the playbill 
The name of her hero’s wife. 
She had died in that home of pleasure, 
And gone to a happier land ; 
But they found her darling’s picture 
Clasped in her wasted hand. 
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The Girl Graduate. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


HADES of fair maidens and matrons of “ ye oldene tyme !” 
If you could once more come among us, and see the 
changes that have been wrought since your departure to the Land 
of the Immortals, would not your delicate cheeks flush, and your 
modest eyes look downward to the earth in very shame at the 
abasement of your sex? Adbasement? What? In this magnifi- 
cent, miserable, far-searching, much-losing nineteenth century, is 
there, can there, be such a thing as the abasement of woman- 
hood? Not possible! Bear witness, oh, Platform Women, who 
stalk with manly stride across the boards, and give lectures on 
anatomy and indigestion! Bear witness, oh, triumphant Female 
Preachers of woman’s rights, who, proudly donning the divided 
skirt, bid yelling defiance to the tyrant Man! Bear witness, ye 
strange apparitions, clad in Newmarket coats, masher collars, and 
deer-stalker hats, who swing your crutch-headed canes airily as 
you walk down Regent Street, leaving us in doubt as to whether 
you are men or women! Bear witness all to the progress of 
the age, marked gloriously by the emancipation of woman from 
the bonds of slavery! Especially let us admire the educational, 
high-pressure system which produces the Girl Graduate, the 
patient, hard-working, long-suffering creature, in whom all the 
pretty vanities and fanciful follies of the feminine temperament 
have been crushed, and who has crammed into her delicate, over- 
taxed brain so much learning that she can often surprise and 
outrun in the race for knowledge the most patient male student 
that ever consumed the midnight oil. 

Greek, Latin, algebra, philosophy, logic, all these things she is 
supposed to have command of; she has passed her examinations 
with glowing honours, she has taken her degree, she has won her 
heart’s desire, and she is, or thinks she is, on an equality with 
man, Often she knows little or nothing about the European 
languages in common use; but, no matter, she has Homer. 
Certes, to read the grand old Greek in his own tongue is a privi- 
lege not to be despised, but a couple of fresh roses in the Girl 
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Graduate’s cheeks would be a better poem than the Iliad. But 
the roses have paled and died long ago, the lustre of the eye is 
dimmed, the fine delicacy of the feminine wit is dulled, and while 
busied in endeavouring to master logic, the woman-student has 
lost her great gift of Nature—zstinct, and she measures things 
by rule and plan, not by that wonderfully illogical way of reason- 
ing, “I think so decause I think so ;” a surmise which, absurd ‘as 
it may seem at first hearing, has proved, in nine cases out of ten, 
to be correct, so really great are our natural. instincts and presen- 
timents, and so truly narrow is our logic. 

I lately met a successful Girl Graduate, and melancholy indeed 
was the impression she made upon me. She had passed the 
examinations with the highest honours, and she was pointed out 
to me as a perfect marvel of knowledge, a walking encyclopedia 
of buried languages. 

“ How old is she?” I inquired. 

“ Just twenty-four.” 

Only twenty-fo.;! I should have thought her at least forty. 
Pale and sallow, lanky and dwkward, with straight hair cut short 
and put back from a high forehead on which there were already 
many wrinkles, she looked a plain, unhealthy woman, her shoulders 
had the student’s stoop, and her movements were constrained 
and full of gaucherie. She was careless, almost slovenly in her 
dress ; but I mentally excused all this in her, feeling sure that her 
conversation would be brilliant enough to make amends for all 
her other shortcomings. But what was my surprise when I 
found that she had scarcely anything to say for herself. Her 
conversation consisted almost of monosyllables. There was some 
little discussion concerning music going on around us, and after 
the ceremony of introduction and the first few words of greeting 
had passed between us, I asked— 

“ Are you fond of music ?” 

The Girl Graduate looked at the carpet and nervously twiddled 
her thumbs. “ Ye-es,” she replied at last, with hesitation. “At 
least—that is—I don’t mind it much.” 

“ Ah, I suppose,” I continued, “that you think no music equal 
to the rush and swing of Homer’s Iliad ?” 

She stared vacantly at me, and seemed puzzled. Finally she 
gave mea pale smile and said half confidentially “O, you mustn’t 

think I care for Homer so much. . Of course, when I ‘ went in’ for 
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classics, I had to read him a good deal, and so had the other 
girls, but I don’t think any of us cared much about it. As long as 
we could get through it somehow and pass, the rest didn’t matter.” 

It was my turn to be puzzled now. I looked earnestly at the 
sallow young lady before me, and, feeling a little curious as to 
the result of my next question, I said— 

“ And what are you going to do, now that you have taken your 
degree ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I am at home at present.” 

“Yes,” I said; “but are you going to adopt any profession ? 
Are you going to teach, or start a school, or practise any par- 
ticular calling ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” (This with a deep sigh and a smothered 
yawn.) “You see, I am at home just now.” 

And no more information could I get from her. During the 
rest of the evening, which was a pleasant véunion of literary, 
musical, and artistic celebrities, she sat in a corner of the room, 
silent, inert, looking very tired and worn-out; and certainly, by 
her appearance, she seemed the least happy woman in the world. 
Later on, our hostess—a merry little lady, who was very well 
satisfied with her life of domestic cares and blisses—said to 
me— 

“TI see you have been talking to the wonderful girl-scholar. Do 
you know, she is one of eleven children, and her poor father and 
mother are working themselves to death almost to support their 
family. That is the eldest girl, who has just ‘graduated,’ and she 
cannot, or will not, help her mother in the least. She cannot 
mend her own clothes, she doesn’t know how to darn a stocking, 
and she hasn’t an idea of cookery or housekeeping—but she 
can read Homer!” And, with a shrewd nod, my hostess flitted 
away, “on hospitable thoughts intent,” leaving me to stroll through 
her large conservatory, where the fragrant blossoms suddenly began 
to talk to me in their own sweet way :— 

“If I,” said a pure white rose, leaning softly against my cheek 
to attract my attention—“ if I were to try and make myself like 
the strong cedar-tree outside, which has battled against a thousand 
hurricanes, how strange and foolish I should be. I should die 
in the attempt; for see how frail I am. Rather let me stay in 


my appointed place, content if I can soothe even one tired soul 
by the sense of my delicate odour.” 
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“ And we,” murmured a cluster of violets, peeping up from their 
dewy nest, “if we were to try and climb as high as that great 
purple passion-flower above, which looks to us like a glowing star, 
we should sicken and fade, our stems would grow thin and weak, 
our blossoms poor and colourless. We never have the least wish 
to be other than simple violets; and yet, humble as we ate, are 
we not loved? Are we not worn on brave hearts and carried in 
fair bosoms ? and sometimes are we not tenderly laid, as the last 
most appropriate gift, in the hands of the happy dead? Need 
we wish for more ?” 

And they rustled their leaves softly as though they smiled. 

“ And I,” said a blue Italian lily, “ see how kind fate has been 
to me! I sought no home but the Italian fields, where my leaves 
drank in the colour of the sky, and my heart opened to catch the 
golden glory of the sun. I sought no honour, I craved no dis- 
tinction, yet am I hailed by enthusiastic hearts as the emblem of 
Italy, and therefore the insignia of Art! Who could hold higher 
honours than I? And yet I sought them not.” 

“ Sweet,” sang all the blossoms together ; “sweet are our lives 
and wonderful is the care bestowed upon us. Only fragile flowers 
are we, and yet how we are loved! Even here, how beautiful a 
crystal house has been built for us, we are tended every day, and 
we live in the joy of knowing that our lives are pleasant to 
all who look upon us. We asked for nothing, and yet all is 
ours !” 

And they rustled their petals whisperingly together, and their 
voices that I heard, or seemed to hear in my fancy, sank gently 
into silence. 

And I thought then how sweet might be the lives of women, 
the flowers of the human race, if they would be content to be 
flowers only, and not try to be trees, which they never can be. 
How many violets and lilies of womankind are spoiling their 
fragrance and destroying their natural grace, by the wild, senseless 
efforts they are making to become the equals of men. How is it 
possible to alter the decrees of Nature? And Nature has made 
woman’s place in the world subordinate to that of man. Iam 
told that the medical profession, for instance, is one that is very 
advisable for women to follow. It may be so. But I hope I 
shall be pardoned for having my doubts upon the subject. A 
woman’s sphere is unquestionably one of home duties, and I would 
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infinitely rather see her train herself to be a first-rate house- and 
parlour-maid, than watch her career as a practising physician, 
At the Social Science Congress the other day, a learned man, 
speaking of education versus health, described in the most earnest 
language the sorrow and dismay he experienced after visiting the 
colleges of Newnham and Girton. 

“Such women as I saw there,” he said gravely, “ will never be 
the mothers of heroes.” The history of the coming generation 
may be foreshadowed in that brief sentence. 

Is it impossible for women to remain in the place where Nature 
put them? Can they not be contented with their lot, which is 
surely intended to be one of: love and peace? There are many 
brave, true-hearted men who are yet romantic enough in this so 


practical age, as to feel to their very hearts the truth of the 
lover’s words in Tennyson’s “ Maud :” 


** What care I, 
Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl, 
The counter-charm of space and hollow sky, 
And do accept my madness and would die 
To save from some slight shame one simple girl !”’ 


But, then, she must be a “simple girl” indeed, not a would-be 
man in petticoats.) No woman can ever hope to awaken this 
exquisite tenderness, this delicacy of emotion in the heart of any 
man, if she persists in aping his manners, his dress, his customs ; 
if she dares and defies instead of softening and soothing him ; if 
she attempts to measure her puny strength against his in questions 
of law and politics, with which she is by Nature totally unfitted 
to deal, and if she wz// thrust herself into professions which will, 
in the long run, have the effect of totally unsexing her, and 
rendering her even at the best, only an object of kindly and half- 
pitying ridicule in the eyes of all sensible beings. 

No; with all due deference to the promoters of the “ Higher 
Education of Women,” I would propose to them even a higher 
flight than they seem yet to have attempted— namely, that they 
should teach two great lessons of life, the worth of which can 
never be measured or valued too highly—Humility and Content- 


ment. Roses are satisfied to be roses—why not women to be 
women ? 


VI” 
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Poppy-Land! 


UT by the sea, and away by the sand, 
On the edge of the cliff called Poppy-Land, 
Two lovers, in wandering, missed their way— 
They were lost in a dream on a summer’s day— 
It was all so sunny, and, ah! so sweet, 
As they crossed the stile and followed the wheat. 
But the birds sang carols, 
And breezes fanned 
These lost young lovers 
In Poppy-Land ! 


The sea grew rough on the sandy bar, 
And the lovers, still dreaming, wandered far : 
They left the meadows and golden corn 
When the black night shadowed the purple morn. 
It was all so misty, and, ah! so grey 
As they entered a town at close of day. 
And the world was cruel 
To hold no hand 
To the lovers who wandered 
From Poppy-Land! 


For many a day, and many a year, 
They toiled together with grief and tear, 
For they saw the sorrow of pilgrim feet, 
And longed for the cliffs and the fields of wheat. 
It was all so weary !—but, ah! that day, 
When the summer-time came and they broke away 
To the sounding sea 
And the welcome sand, 
To lost love found 
In Poppy-Land! 


Octoter, 1883. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“A SAILOR AND HIS LASS.” 


By Rosert BucHanan and Aucustus Harris. First produced at the Theatre Royal, 
rury Lane, Monday, October 15, 1883. 


Harry Hastings «« Mr, Aucustus Harris, Polly ... .. .. ... Mrs. LENNOX. 
Walter Carruthers ... Mr. WiLL1AM Morcan, Susan ... ... .. ... Muss Cissy St. GEORGE. 
Richard Kingston ... Mr. Henry GEorGE. Policeman .., ... .... MR. MAyYSTON. 
Michael Morton .- Mr. JaMEs FERNANDEZ. | Jew Slopseller ... ... Mr. SLOMAN. 
Mary Morton ... .... Miss Harriet Jay. Landlord ... ... ... Mr.C. JoHNson 
Esther ... ... ... ... Miss SopH1e Eyre, Boy... ... + «. MASTER SMITH. 
Barb: vee eee see Mass Livtrg Younc. Li aera .. Mr. Gzorce GILLETT. 
Pea Downsey «+ «© Mr. Harry JACKSON. Polly «» Mrs. BARRETT. 
Mr. Harry NICHOLLs. udge Mr. C, Douctas. 
oy Teusatea Mr, Joun Ripiey. te! of the “Arraigns Mr. NICHOLSON, 
Captain of the “Alba- Foreman of Jury ... Mr. Puirps, 
tross” ah Mr. A.C. Litty. Police Inspector ... Mr. STEVENS. 
Mrs. Downsey «+ «ee Miss M. A, Victor. Governor of a Mr, VILLIERS- 
Carrots ese eee eee ~Muss CLARA JECKs. Smith ... ... .- Mr. B. H. BENTLEY. 
Bradley — ese see eee = MR. CHARLES SENNETT. Chaplain woe eee cee Mr. C. JOHNSON. 
Hurt ... ... ... s MR. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. Sheriff... ... . Mr. Lewis. 
parse cco sce ove Ma. BruTON. Coffee-stall- Keeper . «« Mr, AkTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 
Larry O’Brien ... .... Mr. PaGet FAIRLEIGH. First Masher ... .... Miss ApprE Grey. 
Master of pagan Mr, FRANK PARKER, Mary Brown ... .... Miss Emity CLARE. 
Black Waiter ... ... Mr. G. OKILL. 





THE dramatic life and adventures of Mr. Augustus Harris are little short 
of miraculous. His appetite for adventure, his thirst for gore, his love 
of danger, difficulty, and dynamite are seemingly unquenchable; and living 
(dramatically) as he does in a seething whirlpool of criminal commotion 
and “effects,” there is good ground for fear that the result on the 
actor-manager may be of a disastrous nature. In fact, it is high time 
to check his boisterous career, for this last Drury Lane monstrosity is 
really too much for us. When Mr. Harris some years back assumed the 
management of what he is pleased to call the National Theatre, he felt 
the pulse of the public, and pretty accurately diagnosed the very low 
state of the public taste requiring sensation, outrage, and noisy nonsense. 
He accordingly produced “The World,” in which, with commendable 
accuracy, he played a villain. He then entered on a wild course of 
extravagance. He is a born stage-manager, and a master of mechanism. 
He has, moreover, a power of ludicrously audacious advertisement that 
tickled the public taste ; and so he piled up horror upon horror in the 
series of bombastic pantomimes that he is pleased to call plays, and 
the public liked the horrors, and meekly, indeed cheerfully, swallowed 
them. Unfortunately, Mr. Harris was not content to be a king among 
melodramatic managers. He insisted on becoming both author and actor ; 
and the result is that we have first protested, then laughed, then growled, 
and now are almost seriously sulky. 

Mr. Harris’s villain was a clever thing ; but in an evil moment he took 
to heroes, and his heroes, with their flaunting valour and eternal generous 
manliness, are very irritating—their virtue is at times insufferable. Of 
recent days Mr. Harris has posed as the hearty, cheery, British sailor— 
fighting, roving, squabbling, rescuing damsels, bearding wicked folk of 
various types in their respective lairs, and being, at proper intervals, 
either shipwrecked or shot at—to his heart’s content. Of this type is 
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the hero of “ A Sailor and his Lass,” who bears a strong likeness to the 
“« Bold Boy Buccaneer” or “ Young Pirate” of the juvenile penny novelette. 
Indeed, the whole play might be re-christened ‘The Daring Adventures 
of Harry Hastings, profusely illustrated, with full-page coloured Supple- 
ment. A piece of poetry by Shakespeare and other authors given away 
with each chapter. Complete in five parts.” And its chapter-scheme would 
run some way thus :— 

Act I. “ How Harry woos and wins Mary Morton in an orchard—the 
murder—the criminal grandpapa—Harry smashes the villain, and flies to 
London in a four-wheel cab. Original couplet given away with this 
chapter.”—[Votes by reviewer. Flimsy sentiment and a real cow. Miss 
Sophie Eyre excellent as a “wronged sister” of the “Promise of May” 
type. Mr. Jackson’s conservative comic cabman very healthy.] 

Act II. “ Harry’s daring deeds with the Dynamiters !—how he has tea with 
the cabman, takes compassion on Carrots and goes tosea. Terrible scene of 
midnight orgie in Ratcliff Highway (illustrated in colours). Given away 
with this chapter a box, containing an explosion that has nothing on earth 
to do with the adventures of Harry, and kills nobody, and may be safely 
used by the young of both sexes, also a passage from “‘ Macbeth.” How the 
villain ships a criminal crew on board the good ship A/batross. Mary’s 
misery.—{ JVotes by reviewer. Mr. Nicholls amusing as a comic conspirator. 
Miss Clara Jecks’ Carrots a charming vignette. Mr. Ryan’s “The Docks” a 
capital cloth. Real rain, real horse, everything real save Harry. Quite 
evident that Mr. Buchanan has written a drama called “ Macbeth” for 
himself, as the late William Shakspeare never wrote anything about “ secret, 
black and midnight shapes”—why shapes? is it Buchanese for “ hags ?”] 

Act III. “ Harry at sea on the magic ship with transparent water-tight 
bulkheads and bulwarks—the mutiny—the stowaway—the ‘registration’ 
of the name of ‘ the strong heroic man’ Harry—the wreck—how grandmother 
Grace Darling, with half-drowned Carrots and the Ancient Mariner punts 
out in fathoms of stormy water—how Harry heeds the baby’s cry, drowns 
a dynamiter, and saves the wet ‘ wronged sister’ Sophie from what are 
evidently salt waves—how the baby takes its caul. Given away with 
this chapter, “the Ballad of the Stowaway.”—[JVotes by reviewer. The 
ship very foolish—the scene in the rigging short and excellent of its kind, 
the Buchanese ballad evidently not Clement Scott’s—great feeling of relief 
that the majority of the nasty people are drowned. | 

Act IV. “The villain triumphant—the wronged one begins to right 
herself—comic conspirator begins to look mildly malignant—the tag of 
the trial. Given away with this chapter a full-page heartrending picture 
of the sad scene in the Central Criminal Court, by Grieve of course.” 
[Wotes—We rather like the wronged one, she is picturesque in her 
passion. ] 

Acr V. “Crime and coffee—the murderer’s remorse—Mary Morton 
“ evidently on the batter” before Newgate—sentiment in a snowstorm— 
glorious complications—the hanging of Harry—the black hour—the black 
watch, and the black flag. Up withtherag. The trap-warder. ‘Are you 
ready? Pull!’ ‘No! ‘Yes!’ Thereprieve. Hurra for Harry! The 
end.” Given away, “ A London poem.” 





| 
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In all seriousness, this last act is very, very bad. The action shifts 
about uneasily, the tender adieu in the condemned cell is prolonged, 
mawkish, and, as far as “Harry” was concerned, was on the first night 
superbly inaudible. The act was saved by Mr. Fernandez’s one moment 
of earnest acting in his confession. It was not really a very great effort. 
I have seen him do far better in the memorable scene in Mr. Wills’s 
“ Ninon,” but it stood out from the gloomy atmosphere of bathos and bosh 
that pervades the last act, and the actor deserved the recognition of his 
effort that was thundered down to him by a long-suffering house. Of the 
rest of the long caste that has been collected above from a somewhat com- 
plicated programme, I thought that Miss Jay played the heroine over- 
romantically, at moments dangerously so. Mr. George’s villain was consis- 
tent and sound ; his voice is strong, and his bearing emphatic. Excellent in 
their respective forms of melodramatic clowning were Mr. Harry Jackson and 
Mr. Harry Nicholls—portions of this play are full of Harrys; and Mr. 
Sennett’s mysterious dynamiter, Miss Victor’s Mrs. Downsey, the motherly 
spouse of the comic cabman with severe notions of propriety, and Mr. Lilly’s 
Captain, were all clever studies. Mr. Oscar Barrett’s introduced music makes 
the play at moments operatic, and concerning Mr. Harris I will say no 
more. His pluck, enterprise, and managerial skill and ingenuity I admire ; 
but it is my painful case that I never could, and never will, admire his 
heroes or his method of acting. 

Touching the question raised by the critics, and recently replied to by 
Mr. Buchanan, as regards the “ revolting realism” of the last act, I would 
point out that in all the details of the last scene not a word is said, not 
a line introduced, until the girl rushes on with the reprieve, and that 
consequently the scene is, to use Mr. Buchanan’s own words, “a repre- 
sentation of revolting details, unillumined by imagination, and untempered 
by art.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Buchanan, “ Art with a big A” revolts against 
these “effects” without a single streamlet of humanity running through 
them. Terence complained of the people who deserted his plays to see 
the rope-dancers, and we are forgetting dramatic art in our hurry to see 
hangings, and shipwrecks, and glory of gunpowder, and mechanical ships, 
and it’s high time all this should stop. Quo usgue tandem? Shall we 
dramatise the Deluge or the Apocalypse ? 


“IN THE RANKS.” 


A Drama by Georce R, Sims and Henry Pettitt. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, October 6, 1883. 


Ned Drayton... ... Mr. CHARLES WARNER. The Tiger ... «« Mr. M. Byrnes. 

Colonel Wynter... ... Mr. Joun Ryper. Village Constable’ =. Mr. GARDINER. 

Gideon Blake... ... Mr, J. D. Beveripce. O'Leary ... Mr. E, Travers. 

Captain Holcroft... ... Mr. W. HERBERT. The _ picker... .. Mr. Joun BEAucHAMP, 

Farmer Herrick... ... Mr. J. G. SHore. Ruth Herrick ... .... Miss IsaBeL BATEMAN. 

- Buerard.:. ... .. Mr, E. W. GARDEN. Barbara Herrick... ... Miss Mary Rorke, 
rgeant Searle ... ... Me. E. R Fitzpavis. Mrs. Buzzard ... ... Mrs. H. Leicu. 

Mr. Timmins... ... Mr. M. Bent vey. Mrs. Timmins ... .... Miss Harriet CovENgy 

Mr. Leachmere ... .... Mr. F. MoxeLanp. Polly Timmins ... .... Miss Maccre Watson. 

Recruiting- ee -- Mr. E. Francis. Mrs, Whiffn ... .... Miss E. Herrer, 

Curtis ... .. .. .«. Mr. H. Cooper. Miss Pankley ... ... Mrs. ASHTON, 

i oa East. Mrs. ' «+ «+ Muss Dyos, 

oO Flanigan vse ene 000 Mr. ARCHER. Dinah _.. -» «+ Muss Rocgrs, 

Working Man ... ... Mr. Bripport, Mrs, O° Flanigan. bee ast Mrs. H. CARTER, 





Ir was natural that the production of a new drama by Messrs. Sims and 
Pettitt, each of whom had previously singly scored success, should attract 
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a large and expectant audience ; and it is certain that the first pérform- 
ance of “In the Ranks” was witnessed by a thoroughly representative 
and brilliant gathering. That the story developed in the course of five 
acts, any one of which, from a scenic point of view alone, would have 
ensured the success of any drama in the old days, was followed with keen 
interest is undeniable, for the applause was throughout ungrudgingly 
bestowed, and at times amounted to enthusiasm. It is the cant of 
criticism to say of almost any “new and original production” now-a-days 
that it is neither “ new” nor “ original.” That may be true in the abstract, 
and certainly there is the authority of Solomon himself upon which 
modern commentators may justify their statements that ‘there is no new 
thing upon earth,” and “that all novelty is but oblivion.” But the ques- 
tion which a dramatist may put to himself is whether an inspiration, or 
what he conceives to be a brilliant idea, may be practicable, and if so, 
acceptable. He is, it is true, dependent for his subjects on possibilities— 
probabilities have become almost exhausted, hence the cuckoo-cry, “ It 
has been all done before ;” and as, after all, there is a limit to the range 
of human passions, though they may vary vastly in degree if not in kind, 
he is very much in the position of a chef de cuisine, whose art consists in 
disguising the remnants of yesterday’s dinner and dishing them up so that 
they may be appetising and palatable to-day. Under these circumstances, 
and until— 
** No longer shall dramatics be confined 
To draw true images of all mankind,” 

we should welcome that which is not a mere vechauffée of such incidents 
as those are which depend more upon the mechanical skill of the stage 
carpenter than the ingenuity of the playwright for their interest and effect. 
And for this reason we are grateful to Messrs. Sims and Pettitt for the 
wholesome fare they have put before us, It would be interesting to try 
and trace the share of the work for which each author is responsible, and 
the result would probably prove that as much of the success of the play is 
due to one as to the other; certain it is, however, that the collaboration 
has been productive of good. The great merit of “In the Ranks” con- 
sists in the fact that the story is not in any way complicated nor employed 
as a vehicle for “ sensation.” The attention of the audience is fixed at 
once, and its interest quickly awakened. The characters are drawn with 
vigour, and fit into the play so naturally that to imagine the omission of 
any one would be to destroy the completeness of the whole. The great 
secret of starting a play well is to make the motive of it clearly intelli- 
gible, and at once to leave no doubt as to the object and intention of 
each character, so that the attention of the audience may not be diverted 
from the main story by the indefiniteness of some of its surroundings. 
Simplicity of plot tends towards consistency, and, under the latter condi- 
tion, the author who can invest his incidents with interest as well, is 
almost certain of success. ‘That the authors of “In the Ranks” have not 
allowed the purpose of their drama to be obscured by intricacy of action, lack 
of continuity, or excess of detail, is beyond dispute. There is method in 
their treatment of events which culminate in a striking picture and strong 
situation at the end of every act. And though the play is crowded with 
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‘small characters, they do not hamper it, but rather enhance its general. 
effect by real touches of human nature, giving life and colour to the action. 
The comedy element is not obtrusive, Dut, on the contrary, imparts a zest 
to the main interest, which is necessarily centred in the hero and his 
adventures, and the trials endured by-his wife during her separation from 
him. An outline of the plot will convey but a faint impression of its strength, 
but will, at any rate, give some slight notion of its interesting features. 
Ned Drayton is the adopted son and heir of Colonel Wynter, a fiery 
old soldier, who has planned in his mind a marriage between him and 
his only niece. The young man, however, unfortunately for the Colonel’s 
scheme, has chosen another for his wife, and thereby so incenses the 
Colonel, that in an angry outburst, he reproaches Ned with ingratitude, 
and discloses to him the history of his birth, hitherto a secret to him. His 
mother had been the old soldier’s first and only love, but she rejected him 
in favour of the banker, John Drayton, who, in Ned’s infancy, committed 
fraud, and with his accomplice, Richard Belton, fled to Australia. When 
at last the wife lay broken-hearted and stricken with death, she appealed 
to her rejected lover on behalf of her child, whom he promised to 
protect for the sake of his old love. About the time that this staggering 
revelation is made to Ned, there appears upon the scene a mysterious 
person, described as a “hop-picker,” who is no other than Richard 
Belton, returned after years of vagrancy, and who, having in his possession 
a letter written to John Drayton*by his wife just before her death, seeks 
young Drayton, and uses this letter to establish his identity as Ned’s father, 
long since passed away, and to extract money from him. Ned, horror- 
stricken at the blight of shame which has fallen upon him, falls into the 
trap, and appoints a meeting at night in Dingley Wood, so that he may 
there, unobserved, provide his felon-father with means to leave the country, 
and so free himself from the disgrace which his presence might bring upon 
him. Colonel Wynter is taking a short cut through the wood to his inn, 
when he finds himself face to face with the impostor Richard Belton, whom 
he at once recognizes and denounces, whilst the latter, furious at his detec- 
tion, seizes a gun which he has seen hidden by a poaching rustic, and shoots 
the Colonel. One Gideon Blake, a distant relative of Colonel Wynter’s and 
his agent, who has, in the previous scene, proved himself antagonistic to Ned 
on account of their rivalry in love affairs, now comes upon the spot with a 
gamekeeper on the look-out for poachers, at the very moment when Ned, who 
does not see the prostrate body of the Colonel, is giving money to the hop- 
picker. The latter is seized by Blake and the gamekeeper on suspicion of 
poaching, and questioned upon the possession of such a large sum of 
money. Ned, exasperated at their interference, intervenes, acknowledges 
the gift, releases the hop-picker, who escapes, and finally leaves the wood 
defiantly telling Blake that he knows where to find him should he be 
wanted. Blake and the gamekeeper immediately discover the Colonel’s 
body, and the former, having overheard the quarrel that morning between 
the Colonel and Ned, who was threatened with disinheritance in case of 
disobedience, jumps to the conclusion that murder has been instigated by 
Ned, and that the money given to the hop-picker is the price for the per- 
petration of the crime. Circumstances certainly look black against Ned. 
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HERBERT STANDING. 


‘I argue not 





Against heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.’ 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 
THE ST. JAMES'S PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 72, PICCADILLY, W. 
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He is charged with complicity in the crime. A warrant is issued against 
him, and he is arrested as he leaves the church next morning with his bride 
upon his arm, and the second act.ends with one of the most striking and 
dramatic situations conceivable, and which works the audience up to the 
very highest pitch of excitement. In the third act we learn that the 
Colonel was not killed, and after recovering from his wound has gone 
abroad. The original charge has not been sustained against Ned, but still 
he has been in durance vile for an assault upon Blake, and also upon the 
plea of evidence turning up to connect him with the outrage upon Colonel 
Wynter. When, however, he is released from gaol, he is shunned by all 
except a faithful but humble friend, Joe Buzzard. He returns to Wood- 
hurst, sees his wife, who has been unable to leave her father’s bedside, and 
finding that Blake during his incarceration has been using his influence as 
agent and manager of Colonel Wynter’s estates and property in the village 
to blacken his character, is driven by desperation into enlisting, and after 
a beautiful and pathetic speech to his wife, exhorting her to wait and hope, 
he follows the recruiting sergeant, accompanied by other recruits, including 
Joe Buzzard. 

In the fourth act there is a very realistic representation of barrack- 
life, in which Private Drayton figures prominently. In the second scene, 
the change to which is wonderfully contrived, Ned’s wife is seen in 
humble lodgings earning her living by making artificial flowers, and she 
has contrived to save a considerable sum towards purchasing her husband’s 
discharge. Belton, whom she supposes to be Ned’s father, is a 
frequent though unwelcome visitor to her. She gives him money ; 
but he wants more, and having discovered her little hoard, de- 
termines upon drugging her tea with morphia to obtain possession 
of it. He accomplishes the first part of his object, when Blake, 
having discovered Ruth’s address, presents himself at her lodgings 
and confronts Belton. An exciting scene follows between them, during 
which, in an unguarded moment, Belton betrays the secret of his imposture, 
which is overheard by Ruth, who, though nearly stupefied by the morphia, 
is still able to denounce the villains, one of whom is on the point of 
silencing her by strangulation, when Ned, whom she has been expecting, is 
heard approaching. The ruffians make their escape in time through an 
inner room. Ned rushes in, catches his wife in his arms, listens to her 
almost inarticulate account of what has transpired, and, in leaving the 
house to obtain assistance for his wife, is arrested by a picket sent after 
him for insubordination towards one of his superiors in the previous scene. 
After a terrific struggle he is dragged away as the curtain descends on the 
fourth act. In the fifth, he is thrown into the guard-room or lock-up, from 
which he escapes through a window, after wrenching the bars fromit. He 
surprises the sentry, grasps his gun from behind, and accomplishes his flight 
just at the moment when Belton, who has watched his movements from 
the moment of his arrest in the street, is confronted by Colonel Wynter, 
and stigmatized as a thief and assassin. Ned quickly finds his way again 
to his wife’s lodgings, is followed by Blake—ever on the gui vive to hound 
him down, but whose schemes of villany are suddenly cut short by the 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IL. U 
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appearance of Colonel Wynter, to whom Belton has meanwhile made a 
clean breast of everything. Captain Holcroft arrives with the welcome 
intelligence that the solicitor whom Blake had instructed to purchase 
Private Drayton’s discharge, with the view of persuading him to leave the 
country, and thus removing the only obstacle to his inheritance of Colonel 
Wynter’s property, has executed his commission, and that Drayton is, or 
soon will be, free. The last scene of the play is short, crisp, and very 
telling, and the curtain falls upon a perfectly satisfactory termination. 
There are many characters that have been scarcely alluded to closely con- 
nected with the story, but belonging chiefly to the lighter portions of it. 
These are—Captain Holcroft, Barbara Herrick, Ruth’s sister, and the 
Captain’s wife, old Herrick, Joe Buzzard and his mother. 

The acting of the play has been entrusted to well-known and competent 
artists, and is altogether exceptionally good. To begin with: it would be 
difficult to finda more manly and earnest actor for the hero, Ned Drayton, 
than Mr. Charles Warner, who bears the weight of the play bravely on his 
shoulders, as he has often done before, but never more successfully than upon 
thisoccasion. His transition from light-heartedness at first to the anguish and 
broken spirit of the persecuted man, and, finally, to passionate intensity 
and despair at his helplessness to alleviate his wife’s sufferings and redress 
his own wrongs, is depicted with real power; and the beautiful speech 
which occurs towards the close of the third act is delivered with 
such unaffected earnestness and true feeling that it cannot be listened to 
without emotion. As Colonel Wynter, Mr. John Ryder is of the utmost 
importance to the play, the dignity of his speech and manner being the 
exact thing required to grip the audience when the story seriously com- 
mences. Mr. Beveridge is to be complimented upon the power he 
possesses of apparently without any effort extracting a very demonstrative 
acknowledgment of his exasperating capabilities. It is no small praise to 
say he is howled at and hooted at every opportunity ; and it is not impro- 
bable that if some of the excited spectators could lay hands upon him they 
would quickly make way for his under study. As Ruth Herrick, Miss 
Isabel Bateman plays with great tenderness throughout, and in the latter 
part exhibits great intensity. Miss Mary Rorke is graceful and spirituelle in 
the pleasing part of Barbara ; and Mr. W. Herbert lifts the character of 
Captain Holcroft into prominence by a performance which is easy, natural, 
and at times impressive. As Richard Belton, Mr. J. Beauchamp presents 
a rugged, picturesque appearance, and acts both forcibly and artistically. 
The authors have allotted the humorous portions of their play chiefly to 
Joe Buzzard and Mrs. Buzzard, and they have every reason to be satisfied 
with the interpretation of both characters. Mr. E. W. Garden as Joe 
Buzzard, makes a distinct hit, and secures some of the heartiest applause 
of the evening ; and Mrs. Leigh throws heart and soul into the performance 
of Mrs. Buzzard, and is duly appreciated. The scenes between the old 
lady and her son are received with much laughter. 

There are many other subordinate characters, played to perfection by 
Miss H. Coveney, Mrs. John Carter, and Messrs. J. G. Shore, Gardiner, 
Bentley, and Moreland. Great credit is due to Mr. Charles Harris for the 
excellence of the stage management, notably in the artistic and picturesque 
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arrangement of the various groups. The beauty of the scenery alone would 
be worth a visit to the theatre ; more exquisite specimens of woodland and 
village scenery have rarely been exhibited, whilst the massive sets in the 
latter acts are not only skilfully designed and painted, but are made to 
move with such marvellous ease and precision, that one is led to exclaim 
in amazement, “Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud 
without our special wonder?” Messrs. Gatti are to be heartily congratulated 
upon the success which their wise and liberal management has contributed 
to. They have obviously spared no expense to make the production of 
“In the Ranks” as perfect as may be; and they will, doubtless, as they 
deserve, reap the reward of their enterprise in a long and profitable run of 
a stirring and interesting play. 





“LA VIE.” 


An Operatic Burlesque in Three Acts, after MertHac and Hatevy. Music by OrrenBAcn. 
ritten by H. B. FarNiE. First produced at the Avenue Theatre, October 3, 1883. 


The Baron von Gond- Lady _— Beg 





remarcke ... ... ... Mr. Lionet BrouGH. verne... . Miss C. GARDINER. 
Hon. Tom Splinter- Flounce... <1. <.. <.. Miss CLarA GRAHAM, 

barre Mr. HERBERTSTANDING | Trixie ... ... ... .... Miss AIMEE PERIN. 
Lord Guy Silverspoone Mr.ForsesDrummonp. | BabyGreene |... ... Miss Ivy WARNER, 
Snip see Mr. A. WHEATMAN. Taunto Tarrington ... Miss FAIRFAX. 
Knobstick see eee eee = MR. R. J. WALDEGRAVE. | VictorEmanuel Jones... Miss AGNEs LYNNON. 
Mr. Muggins ... ... Mr. C. Hunt. Captain Fluker ... ... Miss JoszpHINe CLARE. 
Blucher... ... .. ... Mr. ERNEST PALMIERI. Countess of Sevendials Miss MAUDE DE VERE. 
Joe Tarradiddle ... :.: Mr. ARTHUR RoBERTS. Miss Slyboots ... ... Miss Liry Harcourt. 
Gabrielle Chevrette ... Mpiie. Camitte D’Ar- Mrs, Muggins ... ... Miss Bessiz Bett. 

VILLE, Christine von — 
marcke  ... ... Miss Littan La Rue. 


Wuat came we here to see? A Burlesque? ‘es and if good fun, 
laughter and bustling business go to make up a burlesque—we beg its 
pardon a Burlesque Opera, for that is what it is called in the bills—then has 
Mr. Farnie succeeded, for from the beginning to end the laughter was con- 
tinuous. But what else could be expected with such well-known and able 
actors as Mr. Standing, Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Arthur Roberts in the 
cast. The story hinges on the saving of a lady’s life by the Hon. Tom 
Splinterbarre (Mr. Herbert Standing). The lady’s father, the Baron Von 
Gondremarcke (Mr. L. Brough) determining to come to England, for the 
purpose of compiling a book on the manners and customs of the English 
people, which is much after the style of the ceiebrated Portuguese phrase- 
book, “ English as she is Spoke.” ‘The daughter (Miss Lilian La Rue) 
thinking to find her preserver if she comes to England, decides to come to 
England with her father. The Hon. Tom, having just been thrown over 
by a little da//erine, whom he believes to be the most faithful and devoted 
of girls, meeting his old servant, Joe (Mr. Roberts), now an hotel tout 
waiting for the Baron and his daughter, determines on seeing the photo- 
graphs which the tout has to identify the arrivals, to change coats and 
places with Joe, and receive the Baron into his own chambers, for the nonce 
known as the ‘‘Griffin.” Joe, who is elaborately got up as the Hon. Tom 
Splinterbarre, is presented to the Baron among the other guests, made up 
like him for the occasion ; and the daughter, hearing the name, immediately 
fancies she has found her preserver, and makes desperate love to Joe, 
which he does not like, as he knows the real Hon. is looking on. Lord 
Guy Silverspoone (Mr. Forbes Drummond), a chum of Splinterbarre’s, gets 
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up a diplomatic ball at his cousin’s, Lady Wyvern’s house, at which 
Gabrielle (Miss Camille D’Arville) an Alsatian glove-girl, and Blucher 
(Mr. Palmieri), a bootmaker, are introduced as distinguished guests, and 
servants figure as statesmen and ambassadors. The climax is reached 
on the return of Lady Wyvern, an old schoolfellow of Christine, the 
Baron’s daughter, who has been in the country, when the Hon. Tom 
recovers his identity, and the lady, nothing loth, accepts him instead of the 
very unromantic gentleman whom she believed her preserver. The Baron 
is content, and “ puts this down in his better book” among other interesting 
and curious episodes of life in London. There is no doubt that this piece 
owes much to the experience of Mr. Standing, who keeps the piece going 
with genuine good acting for Mr. Roberts and Mr. Brough to make jokes. 
It is perhaps needless to say that Mr. Standing plays this part with all 
the old Criterion vivacity, at which house, by-the-by, this piece was 
originally intended to have been produced. Mr. Lionel Brough’s remarks 
of “Vat a larks!” bids fair to rival his catch-words of Rip Van Winkle 
“Chaluk it up.” He is of course funny ; it would be next to impossible for 
him to be anything else. Mr. Roberts, when he has lost some of the tricks 
and mannerisms of the music-halls, should become an excellent low 
comedian. At present he is rather inclined to be vulgar, though he 
certainly seemed to please his audience. Miss Camille d’Arville scored 
decidedly the success of the evening among the ladies, her jidling song 
being deservedly encored. Miss La Rue gave evidence of good musical 
training, but deteriorated somewhat towards the last part. Mr. Palmieri 
as the German shoemaker, sang with a pleasing voice, and Mr. Forbes 
played the part of the Masher Lord as a masher. As the orchestra is 
under the charge of Mons. Jacobi, it is sufficient warranty that it is efficient 
and excellent. The dresses, especially in the last act, are gorgeous, but 
the scenery seemed rather below the average of modern stage mounting. 


“THE MILLIONAIRE.” 


By G. W. Goprrey. First produced at the Court Theatre, Thursday, September 27, 1883. 


Oe eee Mr, ARTHUR CECIL. Robert Streightley ... Mr. Joun CLayTon. 
Gordon Frere... ... Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. Katherine Guyon ... .... Miss MARIon TERky. 
co Mr. MACKINTOSH, Hester Gould ... ... ... Mrs. BEERBOHM- 
Charles Yeldham... ... Mr. Epmunp Maurice. TREE, 

fo Mr. BarRIER. Mrs. Cholmondeley- 

Jarvis ... ... .. .. Mr. C. SzyTon. Browne ... ... «. ... Muss H. Linpiey. 
Captain Cobbe ... .... Mr. CHALINOR. | Mrs. Holman ... ... ... Miss Cow Le. 

Tippy Trafford ... ... Mk. GILBERT TRENT. Lady Henmarsh .., .... Mrs, JoHN Woop. 


HE play by Mr. Godfrey, entitled “The Millionaire,” founded on 

Mr. Yates’s novel, “ Kissing the Rod,” will excite the admiration of 

those playgoers who delight in the spirit of repartee and badinage, which, 
in its careless frivolity, plays an important part in the present age, even, it 
may be said, to the detriment of the greater and more serious aims of life. 
“The Millionaire” is a play comprising a number of characters, who by 
their marked individuality leave little to be desired, but when the interests 
of the plot demand that the sympathies and lives of these people shall 
blend together, the hitch comes ; and we ask in vain for an explanation of 
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events and harmony of detail which Mr. Godfrey has apparently been 
unable to give us in the compressed form of a four-act drama. The loves of 
Robert Streightley and Katherine Guyon are, from the commencement, 
presented to us in a somewhat unfinished style. It is scarcely to be believed 
that the love of this middle-aged man could not only be attracted, but 
absolutely won, by the tender eyes and gentle voice of a young girl, 
however pretty she might chance to be. Still less is it possible that 
the heart of Katherine Guyon could so irrevocably have been given 
to Gordon Frere, that a year’s devotion and love on the part of 
her husband can exercise no possible influence over her conduct, 
when she discovers the deceit practised against her, which—how- 
ever dishonourable—claimed the one great excuse that it was performed 
out of sheer love for her—a love which, we hear from her own lips, 
has brought entire peace and joy into her life. Mr. Clayton is un- 
necessarily depressed in a part which is throughout of a gloomy nature. 
Miss Marion Terry has seldom looked so well or acted with more earnest 
determination. It is not her fault that the weak, indecisive nature of 
Katherine Guyon fails to arouse our sympathies. 

Beside these two, and intermingling with their several joys and sorrows, 
come the Lady Henmarsh of Mrs. John Wood and the Mr. Guyon of Mr. 
Arthur Cecil—both in their respective ways admirable performances. Mrs. 
John Wood’s sense of humour is inimitable in its absolute freedom from 
vulgarity ; and the character of the worldly, mischief-making Lady Henmarsh, 
for ever meddling in other people’s affairs, and consequently never attending 
to her own, is one which suits this actress to perfection. It may truly be 
said of Mrs. John Wood that when she is on the stage the laugh never 
dies. But amongst the many and varied characters presented to us in this 
play there is one which, in bold decided contrast, seems as it were to stand 
apart from those surrounding her. Hester Gould is a life-like example of 
that old yet terribly true saying, “‘ Revenge is sweet—especially to women.” 
Strong in her love as in her hate, she rivets our attention as we see her 
moving about the place, her mind apparently at rest, though at times un- 
able to conceal the evil intent of her thoughts. The part is given to Mrs. 
Beerbohm-Tree, who, to our thinking, fails to sufficiently grasp the power 
which lies in her hands. The character of Hester Gould is so firmly and 
decisively drawn, that its portrayal must be unavoidably marred by the 
slightest trace of personal individuality ; and also we want the passionate 
love the woman bears for her lover to go hand-in-hand with the deadly 
hatred she experiences towards Ais wife, Aer rival. These are points in 
Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree’s impersonation which cannot with advantage be 
compared with others which are most admirable—notably the way in 
which she wishes the young girl all happiness and prosperity, even as she 
places in her hand the letter which she knows will completely destroy her 
peace of mind. But, as we have before said, regarded from an equal point 
of view, the performance is deficient both in strength of power and pur- 
pose. Nothing remains to be said concerning the remainder of the com- 
pany, except in so far as they acceptably perform their parts in scenes 
which have but little to do with the main interests of the play. Mr. 
Godfrey principally fails in giving us a satisfactory explanation of the 
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several motives and events which influence the lives of his characters ; but, 
notwithstanding this, ‘‘ The Millionaire” will prove to many both interest- 
ing and amusing. 


“YOUNG FOLKS’ WAYS.” 


A New and Original Comedy in Four Acts, written by Mrs. BurNeTT and W. H, GILLetre, 
f and founded on Mrs. BuRNETT’s story “‘ Esmeralda.” 
First produced at St. James’s Theatre, Saturday, October 20, 1883. 


The Marquis... ... Mr. Brian DarLey. Servant... ... .. .. Mr. DE VERNEY. 
Jack Desmond .., ... Mr. J. MACLEAN. Nora Desmond ... ... Mrs, KENDAL. 
Estabrook ... ... .. Mr. KENDAL. Kate Desmond ... ... Miss Linpa Dietz. 
Old Rogers ... .... ... Mr. Hare. Mrs. Rogers... ... .:. Mrs, HERMAN VEZIN. 
Dave Hardy... ... Mr. Geo. ALEXANDER. Esmeralda ... ... ... Miss WEBSTER. 
George Drew... ... Mr. HERBERT WARING. 


“ Younc Foiks’ Ways’ is a disappointing play. It begins well, dawdles 
in the middle, and ends badly. Founded on a good idea, the story is 
arranged with so little skill that the audience droops under its influence, 
instead of being animated by its interest. Briefly told the tale is simply 
this :—A henpecked old settler is living on a bankrupt farm in North 
Carolina with his termagant wife and tender daughter, when an American 
speculative agent comes on the scene to buy up the place and make a profit 
on it, owing to a supposed discovery of valuable minerals under the soil. 
The old man is sorry to part with the place because he is attached to it: 
Esmeralda, the girl, loves her home because there she has found her young 
lover, Dave Hardy, to whom she is engaged ; but Mrs. Rogers, or 
‘‘mother,” as she is called by her nervous husband, is sick at heart and 
discontented, and will exchange all sentiment for a life in Paris, and 
the prospect of a rich marriage for Esmeralda. So the property is sold 
at a very fair value, Dave Hardy is sent to the rightabout, the old man 
whimpers, the pretty girl weeps, and the Rogers family is transported 
bodily to Paris. 

In the gay city Esmeralda attracts the attention of a cheery English 
family, the Desmonds, who learn that her mother is forcing her to marry 
against her will, and that her lover, Dave Hardy, is breaking his heart 
over the girl’s inconstancy. Mainly through the instrumentality of the 
Desmonds, the course of true love is made to run smooth again, and when 
it is discovered that Dave Hardy is a millionaire, and that the minerals 
have been discovered under his estate, the obstinacy of Mother Rogers is 
conquered, and there is no longer any reason to delay Esmeralda’s 
marriage with the man of her choice. 

This thin and unsatisfactory story is padded out with comedy of a 
commonplace order, but, thanks to admirable acting, the radical weakness 
of the framework is, in a measure, concealed. The return of Mr. Hare to 
the stage was naturally a moment of great interest, and for the first half- 
hour it was thought that he had secured in old Rogers a character after his 
own heart. He introduced the old man admirably, with many delicate 
touches, all his artistic instinct, and an under-current of sly humour. But 
the character dies out of the story, and the actor cannot supply an 
interest that does not exist. When old Rogers has left North 
Carolina his individuality is lost. He is merely a simple-minded old 
man, pottering about fashionable balls and salons of Paris. The same 
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misfortune attends the Mrs. Rogers, played by Mrs. Herman Vezin with 
such admirable art in the opening scenes. Nothing could well have been 
better than the style in which Mrs. Vezin opened this play ; it made one 
regret that such an actress is so seldom seen. But Mrs. Vezin could do 
nothing with the vulgar, ill-dressed woman, flaunting about Paris, and 
seeking a husband for her ungenial daughter. The play has been degraded 
from comedy to farce, and the tone of the opening was inconsistent with 
the scenes that followed it. Never was such disappointment felt as the 
Rogerses of the last act, when contrasted with the fine and sensitive character- 
sketches of the commencement. In this dramatic dilemma Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal came to the front, and repeating the characters they have so ably 
sustained in “Impulse,” delighted thei audience once more with the 
flirtations of a bright cheery woman with a well-dressed and amusing 
man. ‘The audience forgot the play, and were prepared to be amused with 
the Kendals, who, like the Bancrofts, can fill up the dull moments of any 
play with their attractive personality. Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Bancroft are 
popular in the highest sense of the word, because they are such charming 
companions. They talk to the audience, and the audience enjoys their 
society. ‘To make matters worse for this play the young lovers 
were not so strong as they might have been. Miss Webster, the 
grandchild of Benjamin Webster of happy memory, has evident talent, but 
she is still a novice, and under no circumstances should have been over- 
weighted with the burden of the character of Esmeralda. It was not fair to 
the actress, nor to the public. It is a charming character, but the beauty 
of it was greatly lost on the audience. Mr. George Alexander again was. 
strangely out of tune. Usually interesting he here became commonplace. 
His heart did not appear to be in his work, and the brave backwoodsmam 
of Carolina became a maudlin and over-sentimental lover. The play is 
certainly mounted in excess of its requirements, beautiful as the scenes are. 


ESE 


Proserpine. 


ITH what an air of majesty and stern, 
Of wonder still that cannot understand, 
She sits, and lo! scarce tasted in her hand 
The fatal fruit that robbed her of return 
For ever! Yet methinks she seems to mourn 
As though she looked to some far-distant land 
Where phantasy’s horizons dim expand 
With wistful eyes towards that pleasant bourne. 
Aye me! for her what profit could it be, 
Maidenhood’s freedoms wild or calm serene, 
Thus to exchange for an imperial doom ? 
To leave the happy vales and purple sea, 
Her Enna’s flowers, albeit to reign the queen 
Of Hell’s deep unimaginable gloom. 
WALTER C. A. KER. 
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HE doors of the Haymarket Theatre have once more reopened, and 
the winter season commenced, not with any other greater novelty— 
if that were possible—than the play which excited so great a sensation during 
the past season, Sardou’s “ Fédora.” The large and brilliant audience assem- 
bled on the opening night were attracted by feelings of mingled curiosity 
and pleasure, the latter arising fpom'the fact that Mrs. Bernard-Beere was 
again to enact the part of the ill-starred princess, the former from the 
announcement that the lover of Fédora, Loris Ipanoff, was to be no other 
than Mr. Bancroft. It may, indeed, be said that never was the first act 
better played by all assisting in it. Never did the intense silence and 
hush of the sick-room exercise a greater spell over our minds ; never did 
the superb acting of Mrs. Bernard-Beere more absolutely command our 
admiration. From the moment when Fédora comes hurriedly into the 
room to that in which we hear her agonizing cry as she bends over the 
dead body of her lover, not a wrong note was struck, not a jar of situation 
or of circumstance was to be felt. The second act, with the entrance of 
Loris Ipanoff, was eagerly looked for. Mr. Bancroft, faultlessly attired, 
came in amongst the assembled guests, but not until after his first inter- 
view with Fédora could it be definitely asserted as to how he would think 
fit to play the part of her lover, though private surmises were many and 
varied in opinion. In most instances they proved only too correct in the 
belief that, however much Mr. Bancroft might personally feel the part 
he had undertaken, his whole method and force of individuality would be 
against him. 

To comprehend the passionate love Loris bears for Fédora is one 
thing ; to portray this love, so as to make an audience believe in it, 
is entirely another—a power which Mr. Bancroft evidently does not 
possess, and, as the play glided on, the general regret increased that 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere was not more adequately supported. It was not her 
fault that in the death-scene her terrified emotion was overstrained, and, 
consequently, not so effective as heretofore. True it is that Fédora can 
do but little towards helping Loris in this last act; but, on her side, 
the evil is all but irremediable if she is absolutely left to her own re- 
sources. The nature of Loris Ipanoff is strangely at variance, in its 
extremes of love and hatred. We must believe in his passionate idolatry 
for Fédora, so as to comprehend the brutal revenge which he feels on 
learning she has betrayed him, and is not the same woman that he loved. 
Mr. Bancroft, from over-excitement, lost the fierce power of the situation 
in the final act, which, but for the skilful management of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, might have proved somewhat disastrous in its effects. Turning 
to the lighter passages of the play, we become keenly aware of the loss 
sustained in the absence of Mrs. Bancroft. The irresistible fun and quiet 
humour with which she played the part of the Countess Olga was 
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inimitable. Miss Calhoun seems scarcely to realize that such is the 
case. Not even by the closest study of the original Countess Olga 
does she succeed in amusing us. Consequently, the scenes between her 
and her lover, De Sirieix (now played by Mr. Conway), are deficient in 
that inexplicable “ go” with which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft invested them. 
There are several alterations in the minor characters, but these have 
little to do with the main interests of a play which, even in its present 
altered conditions, points out to us, as in the case of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, how absolutely the genius of a true artist loses all trace of personal 
individuality in the part she portrays. It is a cause of much regret that 
the Loris Ipanoff has not as yet appeared capable of giving this lady the 
adequate support she so well deserves. It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the Doctor of Mr. Elliott, one of the most complete and 
finished performances in the whole play. This is a young actor of great 
promise. 


The portrait of that excellent young actor, Mr. Herbert Standing, will 
be found in our pages this month. I have discovered the following notes 
of his professional career in a well-written memoir that appeared in a 
weekly journal some few years ago :— 

“Mr. Standing is one of our most promising comedians, in the higher 
sense of the word. ‘The work he has done hitherto has not been great in 
quantity, principally because he has had the good or ill-fortune to play 
important parts in pieces which have had very long runs; but its quality 
has been such as to attract general attention and awaken sanguine 
expectation. 

“Though coming of a Quaker stock, Mr. Standing’s family, in the 
present generation at any rate, has evinced the most decided theatrical 
proclivities, Mr. F. H. Celli, the well-known baritone singer, is his eldest 
brother ; while a younger brother, Mr. W. Carleton, recently met with a 
marked success at the Alhambra, and is now fulfilling a good engagement 
in America. Mr. Standing himself possesses an excellent tenor voice, and 
has been advised by no less an authority than Dr. Sullivan, to cultivate it 
for the stage. Fortunately for comedy, however, he has as yet resisted the 
blandishments of opera. 

“‘ Mr. Standing is a Londoner by birth, having been born at Peckham in 
the year 1846. He made his first appearance on the stage at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, under Mr. Alfred Wigan’s management, when he 
played Langford in ‘Still Waters Run Deep,’ the Hawkesley being, curiously 
enough, Mr. Charles Wyndham. He then went a provincial tour with 
Mr. Mark Lemon, playing Prince Henry to his Falstaff in selections from 
‘Henry IV.’ His next engagement was at the Princess’, first under 
Mr. Boucicault and subsequently under Mr. Chatterton. Here he 
remained three years, playing Don Manuel in ‘A Dark Night’s Work,’ 
Cassio in ‘Othello,’ Lovewell in ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ Valentine 
in ‘Faust and Marguerite,’ and other parts. He then joined the Lyceum 
company, where, it may be noted, he was the original Christian in the 
memorable production of ‘The Bells,’ which started Mr. Irving on the 
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road to fame and fortune. After a successful appearance in Mr. A. 
Thompson’s ‘ How I found Crusoe,’ at the Olympic, he played a short 
engagement at the Prince of Wales’, where he appeared in the ill-fated 
revival of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ A short season at the Mirror 
Theatre, Holborn, under Mr. Horace Wigan’s* management, was followed 
by the engagement at the Criterion, which has lasted ever since. Here 
his chief three parts have been Sir Percy Wagstaffe in ‘The Pink 
Dominoes,’ John Penryn in ‘Truth, and Captain McManus in ‘ Betsy.’ 
By these he has made his mark, and is best known to the public ; but they 
by no means represent the limit either of his powers or of his ambition. 
Yet they are all extremely clever assumptions. For ourselves, we consider 
John Penryn distinctly the most remarkable performance of the three. 
Mr. Standing made of a very lightly drawn part a perfectly finished and 
extremely humorous character-sketch, which dwells in the memory as the 
most notable feature of a not very notable play. To Mr. Bronson Howard 
himself Mr. Standing’s performance was almost a revelation, as the part had 
been played in America in a tone of commonplace light comedy. Perhaps 
Mr. Standing’s Quaker antecedents may have helped him in some touches 
of his performance. We should not be surprised if reminiscences of 
‘characters’ he may have noted in his boyhood were recognizable to the 
initiated in his John Penryn. The true comedian always takes his 
studies ‘ from the life,’ and Mr. Standing’s mere powers of mimicry are very 
remarkable, his imitations of actors being considered by some judges equal 
to Mr. Toole’s. Captain McManus in ‘Betsy,’ though not so original a 
conception as John Penryn, is a very clever sketch, and shows Mr. 
Standing’s versatility in its utter dissimilarity from the smug and unctuous 
youth who ‘could not tell a lie.’ It is one of Mr. Standing’s merits that 
he has not, as yet at any rate, developed any of those mannerisms which 
make some actors always the same in whatever parts they undertake. 
“There is no doubt, however, that the line of work which falls to him at 
Mr. Wyndham’s prosperous theatre does not give by any means the fullest 
scope to Mr. Standing’s powers. He served his apprenticeship to the 
drama in ‘the legitimate’ under Mr. Phelps at the Princess’, and his own 
tastes and tendencies are in that direction. The fates have been unpropi- 
tious in more instances than one, and his very success in lower work has 
nipped his budding aspirations towards a higher line of business. Some 
years ago he had actually concluded a three years’ engagement with Mr. 
Fechter for America, when circumstances intervened to prevent its carrying 
out. We cannot say that we regret this, for America is certainly not a good 
school for young actors. More récently he was within an ace of having a 
chance of winning his spurs in higher work by playing the part of John 
Goring in ‘ The Crisis,’ but again circumstances proved unpropitious. An 
opportunity cannot be long of coming, however, and indeed we believe that 
arrangements are pending for his appearance before very long in a series of 
morning performances, when he will probably make an effort in a higher 
sphere. He is at present ina critical stage of his career, when much 
depends upon his tact and judgment. He may possibly fly too high, or 
rather in a wrong direction. We are not sure of his success in the strictly 
‘legitimate,’ partly because we are no great believers in the strictly 
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legitimate. There is a large district of debateable land between new French 
frivolity and old English heaviness. In the latter phrase we do not refer 
to Shakespeare, and still less to Goldsmith and Sheridan ; but Mr.Standing 
can scarcely look forward to a Shakesperian career, and the field of the best 
old comedy is limited. It is mainly to modern work, as it seems to us, 
that a young actor like Mr. Standing should look. Modern work, even of 
the immediate past, is not all frivolous, and, unless the signs of the times 
are deceptive, it will become much more solid and serious in the not very 
remote future. Mr. Standing, we believe, will find his true career in modern 
comedy and drama, and if he develops in accordance with his promise 
hitherto, he is likely to give valuable aid in establishing a serious and 
artistic English modern drama—for to this end good actors are almost, if 
not quite, as necessary as good authors. It is in itself a good augury for 
the future that an actor like Mr. Standing, who may be said to have made 
his name in French farces, and who has gained in them great popularity, 
with its concomitant pecuniary advantages, should be dissatisfied with such 
work, and should look to higher branches of art, as more consonant alike 
with his own taste and with the tendency of the time.” 


Miss Sophie Eyre, whose picture adorns our frontispiece this month, has. 
made rapid strides to secure her present important position on the stage, 
and within a comparatively short time. This highly intelligent and hand- 
some young lady began—very wisely—her theatrical career in a stock 
company at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, only six years ago, where she 
patiently remained playing small parts for four months. She next started 
to the provinces with a “ Diplomacy” company, and made a success as the 
Countess Zicka, Mrs. Bancroft’s original character. She then came to 
London to “create” a part in “ New Babylon,” at the Holborn Theatre, 
and soon after quitted London again for three years, playing with unvaried 
success in ‘ Masks and Faces,” “‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and other pro- 
minent dramas, finishing at the Torquay Theatre, in another stock 
company, where Miss Sophie Eyre became a great favourite, and for nine 
months took the lead as Lady Clancarty, Julia in the ‘“‘ Hunchback,” Liz, 
Lady Macbeth, and many other arduous characters. Miss Eyre’s next 
appearance in London was as Lady Anne in the “ Kingmaker,” at a 
matinée at the Adelphi Theatre, and afterwards as Queen Elizabeth in 
“The Double Rose.” ‘These performances at once brought the actress 
into prominent notice, and she was engaged by Mr. Augustus Harris to 
support Madame Ristori, at Drury Lane. Her career was now quick and 
important. She was found at Mr. Toole’s Theatre supporting Miss Fanny 
Davenport in “ Diane,” and at once proceeded to the Adelphi, where 
Mr. Charles Reade’s quick instinct detected the highly intelligent artist, 
and he secured her for “ Love and Money,” “‘ Rachel the Reaper,” and 
“Dora,” success being the result of each successive personation. Drury 
Lane was the next scene of Miss Eyre’s clever work, and here she has 
appeared, as our readers must well remember, as Eve de Malvoisie in 
“Youth,” as Suleima in “ Freedom,” and very recently as the leading 
actress in the new Drury Lane drama, called “A Sailor and his Lass.” 
Although the form of this curious composition does not assist such art as 
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Miss Eyre has so conscientiously studied, still no one who sees the play 
can avoid recognizing the alternate power and pathos, the human tender- 
ness, and the outraged scorn of the faithful woman who comes repentant 
home to be spurned by her parents, because she protects the name of the 
man she once loved, and lives to deal out retributive justice to a villain 


unworthy of woman’s pity. There is the making of a valuable actress in 
Miss Sophie Eyre. 


A’feeble attempt has been made to show that the critics were at fault 
who complained at the realistic representation of rain upon the Drury Lane 
stage, because no actual water was employed, but only a scattering and 
clattering of rice and spangles. For the life of me I cannot see that the 
material employed in the rain scene affects the argument. What the author 
and manager wish to convey to the minds of the audience is, that the stage 
is deluged with rain. Action stops, dialogue is rendered inaudible, 
sentiment ceases, the play, if it be a play, is halted in order that 
a mechanical trick may be introduced, and a sensational excitement 
secured. To my mind there is nothing beautiful or interesting in a deluge 
of rain pouring off the roofs of London houses and tumbling into the 
gutter. I can see it outside, and I see far too much of it every year I 
live. I can see far better rain if I want to study it outside than inside 
Drury Lane Theatre. As to the means by which the stage-manager 
realizes his rain, it is immaterial to me; it may be water or pebbles, or rice 
or peas. It sounds to me exactly like rain, it is meant to sound like rain, 
it is avery good trick, an excellent contrivance, a capital dodge ; but 
surely the drama at Drury Lane should rise superior to tricks, contrivances, 
and dodges that have nothing to do with art and appeal to vulgar tastes. 
It is sensationalism that is at fault, not the rice or the spangles. 


Mr. Sydney Grundy has cut but a sorry figure in a childish con- 
troversy. The facts are these. Grundy wrote a play—honestly wrote a 
play, and hoped it would succeed. So did every one else, for many believe 
in Grundy’s talent who regret his ill-luck. The play was produced in the 
provinces. Whether they liked it in the provinces is immaterial. They 
may have liked it or disliked it. London can judge of a play without the 
assistance of the provinces, just as the provinces can form an opinion with- 
out the aid of London. Time went on, and the play was produced in 
London. Some liked it, and some disliked it. Some thought it good ; 
others considered it rubbish. Some clamoured about the brilliance of its 
satire, others cold-shouldered what they considered its bad taste and 
vulgarity. What the late Dutton Cook thought of it—a man with a well- 
balanced mind, and possessing the judicial faculty in a surprising degree— 
will be found in the last number of THE THEATRE. But what does that 
matter? Against Mr. Cook’s honest opinion will no doubt be set the 
equally honest opinion of Mr. Archer, who in his “ English Dramatists of 
To-day,” considers Mr. Grundy another Scribe, if not a second Moliére. 
Pages and pages of Mr. Archer’s work are devoted to showing why 
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Mr. Grundy is not successful. “Mr. Grundy has many of Scribe’s merits, 
and some of his limitations,” says Mr. Archer. “ His inventive power is 
similar in quality, though, of course, not equal in quantity. He is no more 
of a poet than Scribe was, and no less cf a logician.” And then, think of 
that, “he dares to be moral.” Having made this brilliant defence in favour 
of his highly moral and unappreciated young friend—“ Mr. Grundy, I repeat, 
is as yet not far on the wrong side of thirty,” pleads Mr. Archer, with per- 
sistent pathos—it is somewhat infelicitously asked why managers do not 
rush at him to adapt French plays? Fancy the dramatic Chadband, who 
“‘ dares to be moral,” soiling his fingers with Zola, and Sardou, and Halévy, 
and Alexandre Dumas ! 

It is strange, is it not, that an author whose “ inventive power is similar” 
to that of Scribe, the most inventive and ingenious dramatist who ever 
lived, should be in such a sorry state of unappreciated depression? We 
soon get at the realreason. Mr. Grundy, like so many more unappreciated 
gentlemen, is a victim of the “dramatic ring.” “How is it,” asks Mr. 
Archer, “‘ for instance, that after the success of ‘Mammon,’ he received no 
commission to adapt one or more of the serious French plays of which 
every season produces one or two?” (What! the man who dares to be 
moral! Perish the thought!) “Surely he had proved himself eminently 
capable of doing such work artistically and with success. Was it entirely 
owing to the blindness of managers and the exclusiveness of the reigning 
dramatic ring? Perhaps so; but the dramatic ring is hedged by no 
divinity, and might have been broken into and taken by storm.” Alas! 
this is the unfortunate gadfly that tortures and irritates poor Mr. Grundy 
and his friend. He has given his views before about the dramatic ring, 
and been laughed at for his pains. It is his monomania this “ dramatic 
ring.” How little does he know the patience and perseverance of the 
gentlemen whose duties take them to the theatre to review plays ; how 
little does he understand them ; how difficult it is to persuade this ill-used 
gentleman that public writers never combine except to aid, assist, and 
encourage. Dramatic critics do not go into holes and corners like bandits 
and cutthroats, vowing vengeance against men who are as fruitful in 
ingenuity as Scribe, and as moral as King Arthur; they only pray devoutly 
that the stage may be blessed with more of them. So far as my experi- 
ence goes—and it dates twenty years back, a period before Mr. Grundy 
was out of the nursery—the dramatic ring is more blamed by the public 
for leniency than severity, and that, on the whole, authors, actors, 
actresses, scene-painters, and the like have suffered very little at their 
hands. 

On Mr. Grundy’s showing he has nothing to wail about. His play is 
successful in spite of the dramatic ring ; his bitterest opponent is unhappily 
no longer with us; crowds go to the “Glass of Fashion,” and according 
to all accounts are turned away. The “profession” is enraptured with it, 
as if the public cares two straws whether they are or not. Mr. Grundy, 
according to his own evidence, has at last been elected into Scribe’s vacant 
chair. What on earth, then, is the matter with him? Some one has told 
him of a still more iniquitous proceeding of the dramatic ring. A member 
of it—so somebody says, and somebody at the accepted theatrical 
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rendezvous is always right—had been consulted about Grundy’s work 
beforehand by a manager, and somebody says it is a dramatic critic who 
has done this dastardly thing of assisting’a manager in a dilemma, and 
somebody puts a name to the dramatic critic just to irritate poor 
Mr. Grundy. 

Away goes the future Scribe on his wild-goose chase. He believes what 
he cannot prove; he pesters a perfectly innocent gentleman with his 
ridiculous supposition ; he challenges him to deny the idle fabrication of 
a mischievous brain ; he puts him up in the pillory to be pelted at by the 
dramatic riff-raff, and then, when he finds that he is utterly mistaken, and 
has been chasing the wrong hare, the indignant dramatist turns round and 
honestly owns that, after all, if a critic had advised a manager on a play, 
no possible harm would have been done, and no honourable feeling would 
have been forfeited. This, briefly put, is Grundy’s logic. A man has read 
my play behind my back, and given his opinion on it without my leave. 
The system is iniquitous and dishonourable. If the man did not do what 
I hear he did, then the system is excellent and praiseworthy, except for the 
hated man! Was there ever such a storm ina teacup? Grundy, unarmed 
by any evidence whatever, accuses a writer of unprofessional conduct, and 
when the writer shows he is innoceut of the charge, the indignant dramatist 
does not apologize for his mistake—to put it mildly—but owns that there 
was no bad faith in the transaction, even if it had occurred. Let Mr. 
Grundy take my advice, and avoid cantankerousness. He is a clever man 
with a grievance that disturbs his better judgment. He has been over- 
praised in some quarters, and possibly underrated in others; but let me 
assure him, as one who knows, that praise is not purchased by the culinary 
method suggested by Mr. Mowbray Morris, nor is blame the outcome of 
any spiteful association or dramatic ring. For my own part, nothing would 
delight me more than to sit out a clever, effective, and workmanlike play 
by Mr. Grundy, and to say so. When I get the chance I shall applaud 
him with both hands. I have lived down prejudice and misrepresentation 
more silly and obstinate than his, and I don’t despair yet of conv-rting 
Sydney Grundy. I keepa debtor-and-creditor account at home of authors 
who hate and love me according as they write bad or good plays. Some 
day Grundy will balance like the others. But he, and so many like him, con- 
stantly forget that independent writers do not write for the praise of 
managers, authors, actors, actresses, or scene-painters, but for the appro- 
bation of the public and the credit of the journals they serve. 


I have received the following courteous letter :— 
** October 21, 1863. 

“T think that the rumour of Cibber’s being buried in the Abbey comes 
from the fact that his son’s (Theophilus) wife is interred in the North 
Cloister there. The registers of the Abbey have at certain times been 
scandalously kept, but in and about 1757 they are all right, so that had 
Cibber been buried there a record of it would have been kept, and we 
should have had it in the tenth volume of the Harleian Society’s publications, 
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which gives the date and spet of Mrs. (Susanna Maria, @e Arne) Cibber’s 
burial. “ Yours faithfully, 
*“RoperT R. HAMILTON. 
‘Clement Scott, Esq.” 


P.S.—These registers are a more certain guide than either Stanley or 
Neale. They are for baptisms and marriages as well as deaths. 


To criticize “ Ariel” at the Gaiety adversely, to pretend to say it was not 
the most brilliant production of this or any other age, to dare to hint that 
the loss of Mr. Edward Terry is most acutely felt, or that the Gaiety com- 
pany is not what it was, would be to draw down on our devoted heads 
sarcastic advertisements in the daily Press, the scorn of the leading comic 
paper, and the studied impertinence of the popular sporting oracles. To 
say that “ Ariel” is written down to the intelligence of the typical masher 
is sufficient to say that it could not contain any definite sign of the merry 
geniality and robust humour of its author. It is not at all likely that the 
Johnnies and Chappies of the Gaiety brigade take the slightest interest in 
the art that THE THEATRE endeavours to foster and encourage, and it is most 
certain that the directors and sympathizers with THe THEATRE differ 0/0 carlo 
from the Gaiety brigade. The world is wide enough to hold partisans of 
either school. It has been said, and unfairly said, that it takes a very heavy 
hammer to force a joke into a Scotchman’s head. The author of “ Ariel” 
evidently thinks that the masher’s cranium is harder still, so he refuses to 
take the trouble to force a smile upon the sheep’s faces of an uninterest- 
ing crowd. To say that a burlesque is written for the special patrons of 
the Gaiety is enough to say that it is pap food for overgrown infants of 
amiable temperaments and blameless exterior. The author of a criticism 
of “ Ariel” in a comic paper, mainly devoted to ridiculing all who do not 
consider “ Ariel” the most side-splitting and hilarious entertainment ever 
produced, professes himself as objecting to “gush.” Probably he omitted 
to revise the proofs of his article, for he does not practise what he 
preaches. Incidentally, however, he touches on a subject on which much 
has been said from time to time in these columns. He writes as follows :— 

“ Objecting to ‘gush’ as we do, we could wish that in the interests of true 
criticism the critics’ night were everywhere postponed until the third per- 
formance of any new piece.” We wonder if that opinion would have been 
changed if the “ gush” had been ladled out pretty freely within a few hours 
of the first performance. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the produc- 
tion of a new burlesque or any other play is considered as news of the day, 
and treated accordingly by the conductors of newspapers. This is an 
implied compliment to the drama of every degree. If things go on as 
they are going on now, it is quite certain that the newspaper-reading 
public will no longer allow the news of the world to be postponed in 
favour of the recorded history of the latest melodrama or the newest 
burlesque. Newspaper space is valuable, and the burlesque that can 
wait three days to be criticized, may well wait for three weeks or any 
indefinite period. It is either news or the reverse; and it is surely a 
false policy to demand that recognition in the daily press of the country 
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should be removed from what is now generally recognized. Ifthe mashers like 
“ Ariel,” if the management is satisfied, if the author is pleased and looks 
upon the production with pride, why, of course it must be good. Let the 
author take a leaf out of the book of Augustus Harris, and boldly advertise 
“By far the best burlesque I have ever been associated with!” An 
inelegant sentence, but in strict accord with managerial modesty. Cela va 
sans dire! There is no more to be said about it. But it is not beyond 
the regions of probability that even Miss Farren and her clever com- 
panions have from time to time given more favourable specimens of their 
art, although their popularity was never more strongly pronounced. The 
Gaiety is popular, Mr. Burnand is deservedly popular, the company is 
equally popular; but critics are not necessarily idiots because they 
consider the public time is occasionally wasted, or because they deplore 
the existence in the stalls of a steady contempt for all humour, a wretched 
hankering after the childish in art, and an inert materialism that is 
necessarily the opponent of fancy and imagination. 


ON THE RIVER. 


HAPPINESS complete! For over-head 
Bright shone the sun, and blue were summer skies, 
While the calm peacefulness of all around 
Lay clearly mirrored in her radiant eyes. 
The gaily-painted boat, with white set sails, 
Its sides lapped gently by the kissing stream, 
Rocked us to slumber, and I, sitting there, 
A boyish lover, dreamed a sweet day-dream : 
In which in those dear eyes there slowly crept 
A look of love,—a dream in which in mine 
Were placed those gentle hands, at whose soft touch 
My life was flooded in a bright sunshine 
Such as did mock the sunshine of to-day ! 
A dream in which the dipping alder-boughs 
Which fringed the stream, dipped lower still to catch 
The tender gladsomeness of whispered vows. 
. - . . At length I woke, in answer to her voice, 
Which sang as sing the birds, untutored, true. 
And as she sang I felt my secret slip 
From out my keeping, as her sweet voice drew 
My longing to my eyes; and as the sun, 
Sinking to rest, shone redly on the strand, 
Her beauteous face flushed hotly as she ceased, 
And, happy at my heart, I rowed to land. 
September. M E.W. 
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I have received the following interesting notes from Australia :— 

“Your readers may be interested to hear how Australians are faring in 
the important respect of theatricals, and I therefore venture to send you 
the following few notes. 

“ Australia has, of course, no dramatic literature of her own, and all the 
pieces we see have had the bloom of novelty pretty well rubbed off them 
before leaving England or America, as the case may be; so you shall be 
spared further reference to this point. 

“Our theatres and their management may also be dismissed with very 
brief mention. The former either bear a close resemblance to old-fashioned 
country playhouses, or are mere temporary structures with one gallery, in 
which, to speak Hibernically, is placed the dress circle. This, I may 
remark, is still the highly priced part of the house, admission to the stalls 
costing about as much as that to the ‘balcony’ or upper boxes of London 
theatres. 

“The managers, par excellence, of the Antipodes are ‘ the Triumvirate’-— 
as Australians love to call them—NMessrs. Williamson, Garner, and 
Musgrove. The first and second of these names are known to London 
playgoers with memories however short. In 1876 or 1877, Mr. Williamson 
and his wife, Miss Maggie Moore, were attracting no little attention at the 
Adelphi, and Mr. Garner was a leading member of the Globe Company at 
about the same time. The firm now have control of the Theatre Royal 
and Princess’s, Melbourne, and the Theatre Royal, Sydney, and are the 
only managers, in the widest sense of the word, that we have. 

“Australian actors and actresses—those, I mean, who seldom if ever 
‘perform out of Australia’-—are a fairly numerous class, and amongst them 
may be mentioned (besides Mr. and Mrs. Williamson) the following 
comedians: Messrs. J. L. Hall, Harwood Dampier, Vernon, B. N. Jones, 
Steele, J. E. Kitts and Miss Nelly Stewart. The fraternity has sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of Mrs. Arthur Garner (Miss Blanche Stammers), 
which happened very suddenly a few weeks ago. This lady was very 
popular, both on and off the stage, and it will be difficult to find a successor 
to her in her particular line. 

‘Plays which are seen in one Australian town naturally find their way 
sooner or later to the others; but it is, perhaps, oftenest in Sydney that 
an important piece makes its first appearance among us. This is due, not 
to any supremacy of Sydney over the other colonial capitals, but to the 
fact that there is a duty on theatrical properties in Victoria of 25 per 
cent., which is somewhat of a check to managerial enterprise there. 
Melbourne, however, has five theatres, which are generally all open, while 
Sydney has only three ; but two important houses will be in the course of 
erection here before many weeks, at each of which we are promised all the 
latest appliances before and behind the curtain. These, it may reasonably 
be hoped, will involve a greater amount of comfort than the audience have 
hitherto been accustomed to. Wild hopes are even entertained that 
Mr. Irving may be induced to prolong his absence from England, and 
open Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney; but this would be too much to 
expect, and I doubt if the Lyceum réfertoire, with its wondrous mounting 
and stage management, would meet with proper appreciation. 
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“But Antipodean audiences are rapidly educating themselves, and 
though still rather fond of pieces of the rough-and-tumble order, would no 
longer ‘look at’ plays which were successful a few years ago. This 
improved state of things may be said to date from the arrival of Mr. 
Garner’s Comedy Company, some four years ago. The troupe was a small 
one, and appeared only in a few modern comedies and dramas, but their all- 
round excellence of acting, scenery, and miise-en-scéne astonished our 
public, and led them to demand better things than they had been used to. 
It was a Bancroftian enterprise on a small scale, and its influence has been 
proportionately widespread. At present, at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, 
we have Miss Jennie Lee, and a fair company, who have been playing 
‘Jo’ to crowded houses. Miss Lee’s constant appearances in this one 
character before un-English audiences, have had their effect on the truth- 
fulness of the picture, and the wonder is that the performance is still so 
striking, and in parts so pathetic. ‘Jo’ has been followed by the ‘ Grass- 
hopper,’ a piece which bears a curious resemblance to Mr. Hollingshead’s 
Gaiety adaptation. This ‘Grasshopper’ has the same names, and in great part 
the same dialogue, but it is ‘adapted from Meilhac and Halévy,’ so says 
the programme, ‘by Mr. J. P. Burnett.’ Miss Jennie Lee is well-suited 
with Miss Farren’s old part, and meets with good support from Mr. H. R. 
Harwood as Gyngell, and Mr. Burnett as Flippit. 

“ At the Opera House, ‘ Manola,’ ‘ Les Manteaux Noir,’ and ‘ Boccaccio,’ 
have been capitally sung and acted by a company which includes Mr. 
Appleby (of the late Mdlle. Beatrice’s Company), Messrs. H. Power, 
Knight Aston, Lorédan, and Deane Brand. I prophesy a future for the 
last-named gentleman, who has only recently joined the ranks from those 
of the amateurs, and who has been wise in selecting the colonies as the 
scene of his first attempts. Of the lady principals of the company not 
much can be said, but the chorus are well up to the mark, and the orchestra 
is excellent. Performances like these show what advances have been made 
lately in this part of the world. 

“ At our only other theatre, the Gaiety, Herr Bandmann’s company are 
playing in ‘ the great moral and religious play,’ the ‘ Woman of the People,’ 
the success of which is greatly owing, I must believe, to extremely clever 
advertising. On the night I was there a venerable and clerical-looking 
but somewhat illiterate person got up, in a conveniently situated box, and 
addressed the audience between the acts on the excellences of the play 
and the interpretation. The papers, too, teem with letters from clergymen 
and reformed drunkards who have alike been edified. ‘The chief members 
of the company are Mr. Augustus Glover and a Miss Louise Beaudet. Herr 
Bandmann himself plays a comic part. 

“ Histrions who have lately visited us, and are now playing in the other 
colonies, are Mr. George Rignold, with the ‘Romany Rye,’ ‘ Clancarty,’ 
and the inexhaustible ‘Henry V.’; Mr. Polk, a versatile American 
comedian, who appeared with his wife in a roughly constructed but very 
successful farce, ‘The Strategist ; the Emelie Melville Opera Company, 
also American; Mr. Wybert Reeve, and Mr. W. E. Sheridan, a good 
tragedian, who once belonged to ‘The Danites’ company in London. 
These have almost all made financial successes, which is not at all sur- 
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prising in an amusement-loving community like this. The run of a success- 
ful piece in Sydney is about six weeks, while in Melbourne ‘ La Fille du 
Tambour Major’ ran for 100 nights. This, however, was phenomenal, 
and in either place a run of six weeks means a pronounced success. 

“‘T have said nothing of Adelaide and Brisbane and other Australasian 
towns, and have only casually mentioned Melbourne, because I consider 
that one place may fairly be taken as a type of all.” 


What, we may well ask, would have been done to an author, say, fifty years 
ago, who, when his play had been attentively and courteously listened to 
from half-past seven in the evening until half-an-hour after midnight, who 
had never been reprimanded for tediousness, or reproached for prolixity, 
who had been pardoned for an excess of realism, and called before the 
curtain to be congratulated when all the trains and trams and most of the 
omnibuses had done running, had dared to turn round and without a 
shred or tittle of evidence, had told the world that there was “an organized 
cabal” against him! I should have thought that the rashness of another 
author who one night bounced before the curtain and talked of “an 
organized opposition,” and was never forgiven for years by the public he 
had insulted, would have been warning enough against such intemperate 
and unjustifiable conduct. When authors make these statements they are 
bound in honour to prove or to attempt to prove what they say. Where 
was the organization that opposed “A Sailor and his Lass?” Was it in 
the gallery that cheered, in the pit that encouraged, or in the stalls that 
yawned? In what part of the house was there a trace of any organization 
save that of good-temper and good-will. There was not even spirit 
enough in the house to protest even feebly against the vulgar realism of 
the prison scenes in Newgate, let alone an opposition that, if organized, 
would have burst out on the very smallest provocation. 

And what, may we ask, would have happened to managers in Sheridan’s 
time if they had so constantly forgotten, as they forget now, that they are 
not dictators, or autocrats, or absolute monarchs, with the people as their 
slaves and vassals, but are simply the servants of the public, and bound, 
above all things, to be deferential to the public voice. It is not beyond 
the bounds of probability that authors who accuse audiences of bad faith 
and the most detestable form of cowardice, and who unblushingly state 
that they know people have been cruel and dastardly enough to combine 
to ruin or injure an author, have gone just a little bit too far; it is very 
generally felt that the managers who have ridden roughshod over the pre- 
judices of the public are preparing for themselves a retribution which will 
not be pleasant. A corrective power of some sort is most certainly 
wanted, and it may come far sooner than any one expects. The pit was 
once a power, and though for some time past it has abandoned its func- 
tions and slumbered a little, it is quite possible to revive its dormant 
energies. As matters stand, applause is delivered in a listless and half- 
hearted way, and authors are called more for the pleasure of looking at 
them than in order to bestow on them any particular compliment. But 
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when authors who submit their work to the public talk of organized cabals, 
and when managers go so very far beyond their proper functions as they do 
now, it is time to revive the stimulating lash of the pit, that is never used 
rashly, and seldom until it is heartily deserved. If there be any organization 
in the theatre of to-day, it is one in favour of dull folly or hopeless vulgarity. 
People never combine to resent what is inartistic or foolish, but they join 
hands in applauding the rubbish that seemingly is the more pronounced as 
the masses become more educated. The kindliness of modern audiences is 
an admirable feature ; but, so far as art is concerned, we only go from bad 
to worse, when hands are found to applaud within the theatre what tongues 
will heartily condemn outside five minutes afterwards. The best organized 
band in a modern theatre is that composed of insincerity and faith- 
lessness. 


It is very satisfactory to find that Robertsonian comedy is not so dead as 
many people were inclined to believe. The recent revival of “ Ours” by 
the company, headed by the author’s son, shows at any’ rate that the public 
are just as glad as ever to listen to and applaud these delightful little plays, 
that certainly go far better in a bijou theatre than in a larger one. This 
particular play has never gone so well since it was last acted at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre. The dialogue was found to be exhilarating, the 
military scenes as exciting as ever, and it was certainly proved by the result 
that the success of Robertson’s plays had much more to do with Robertson 
than many were ever prepared to allow. It is easy enough to pull these 
comedies to pieces, but they have never been equalled or approached by 
any of Robertson’s imitators, or diminished in popularity by the efforts of 
determined detractors. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Robertson’s son 
carries off the prize of honour in the character of Hugh Chalcot, playing 
it in a different vein from any of his predecessors and with excellent 
humour. When young Mr. Robertson assumes a beard in the Crimean scene 
the likeness to his father is most striking. A more extraordinary re- 
semblance has seldom been seen, and it was noticed instantly by all the 
dramatists’ old friends in the house. Mr. Beaumont also gave an excellent 
and new rendering of Prince Perovsky with an accent that was faultless. 
The return of Miss Amy Roselle is very welcome, and for her sake alone 
“Caste” ought to be revived. The Esther Eccles of Miss Amy Roselle is 
one of the constant playgocr’s happiest memories—as pathetic a per- 
formance as the modern stage has seen. 


But it is to be feared that there will not be time for another Robertsonian 
revival, as Mr. Toole will be back before Christmas, laden with the honours 
and spoils of the most successful tour on record, the established favourite 
of the provinces, and the very best “star” that ever goes out of London. 
That all London will rejoice when Mr. Toole returns to his pretty little 
theatre goes without saying, for there is ever a sense of something wanting, 
some cheery spirit absent, when London’s best and most favourite comedian 
is away. 
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A faithful friend writes from America under date, October 15, as follows: 
‘* What with the opening of the two opera seasons and the coming of Irving 
there is great excitement all around the horizon. Irving will be grandly 
received, and Miss Terry will have added honours on her first appearance— 
the second night. Coghlan, I am sorry to say fell flat, and ‘“‘ Money” was 
shelved after arun of six nights. Wyndham played a big engagement here, 
and is now in Boston. What a lot of your musical and dramatic people 
we have this season! I am sorry you couldn’t come over for this month, 
and next: they will be very lively ones with us.” 


The Oxford Philothespians have fixed December 7 and 8 for the dates 
of their performances. These enterprising undergraduates gave ‘‘ Money” 
last year with considerable success, and it is to be hoped that they will do 
equal justice to their last selection, ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 


The new work, ‘‘ Voice, Tongue, and Speech,” by Messrs. Lennox, 
Browne and Emil Behuke, advertised to appear on the 1st of November, 
will be delayed for a few days, in consequence of Messrs. Putnam and 
Sons, of New York, having taken half the first edition on condition that 
publication in this country be postponed for fourteen days after the date 
of shipping to America, so that the work may make its appearance 
simultaneously in both countries. 


Vhety 


Vidi—vici—audivi. 
[Poem for Recitation. ] 


HE ship lay anchored, and the sails were furled : 
“ Tell me, bronzed seaman (but no long-bow draw), 
In all your wanderings round the wondrous world, 
What was the fairest sight you ever saw ?” 


He laughed ; then gave his nether garb a hitch ; 
“The fairest sight? that, sir, is easily told. 

It was a winter midnight, black as pitch, 
The water three-feet deep within the hold. 


‘*¢ Choked were the pumps ; then one huge wallowing wave 
Shattered the deck-house sheer from off the deck, 

And crashed the compass: our crew’s hearts were brave, 
But all hope fled to save our ship from wreck. 


“ Then suddenly in the clouds a rift—a flaw, 

Down gleamed a star upon the blinding foam ; 
The fairest sight, sir, that I ever saw 

Was that bright star that steered us safely home.” 
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THE THEATRE. [Nov. 1, 1883. 


‘Tell me, brave soldier (for your breast is starred 

, With glory from the foes your valour. slew), 

In all brave fights, wherein your strong arm warred, 
What was the proudest hour you ever knew ?” 


“The proudest hour? We fought from morn till night ; 
The plain was purple with the gory dead ; 

My sword was blunt with slaughter: the fierce fight, 
From heel to helm, had dyed my body red. 


‘Tt was a glorious victory for us : 
I felled two foemen with one mighty blow, 
For the red fight made me blood-ravenous, 
And giant-strong : the enemy lay low. 


“ Back, through heaped dead, we galloped to the town, 
When lo! before us, on the bloody track, 

Stood four of the enemy. We were charging down, 
A dozen strong: ‘ Hold off, my men: stand back, 


“We are three to one!’ their captain heard me call. 
I saw his faint eyes fill with tearful dew : 

‘Bless you, brave soldier, and brave enemy all !’ 
That was the proudest hour I ever knew 1?” 


“¢¢ Tell me, musician (for your lute-stringed heart 
Hath ever to sweet music, echoing, stirred), 

Of all sweet songs, in which your soul had part, 
What was the sweetest sound you ever heard ?” 


‘“‘ The sweetest sound? It was an Easter day. 
A Sabbath morn, that all in sunshine smiled ; 
The church-bells chimed: I rose, and past to pray, 
And, with me to the church, I brought my child. 


“ The long aisle trembled to the sounding psalm, 
The great church shook beneath the organ’s roll, 

The soft hymn soared, perfumed with incense-balm, 
Like wings that bore to God my trancéd soul : 


“The white-robed choir, like choirs of cherubim, 
Chanted ; when lo! by Heaven’s first rapture stirred, 
I heard my child’s voice blend with the soft hymn : 
That was the sweetest sound I ever heard !” 
SAMUEL K. Cowan, M.A. 

















MISS KATE SANTLEY. 


‘ And therefore Kate 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation.’ 
—TAMING OF THE SHREW 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 














